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Pinpoint argument? 


The twenty years of study of the Greenfield 
Group somenow remind me of the con- 
troversy over a period of years between 
medieval monastic groups over how many 
angels could find lodgment on the point 
of a needle. They finally decided the 
answer was 80,000. 

The study of the Greenfield Group also 
solves nothing. The nub of the problem 
they completely overlooked, viz., do you 
believe in “revealed” religion or not? 

If you believe in “revealed” religion you 
might as well join the Roman Church. If 
you do not, you are an agnostic. There is 
no halfway station in logic and reason... . 
—ARTHUR B. HEWSON, Chicago. 


Put it between boards? 
I have always taken great pleasure in read- 
ing my copy of The hegister. But this time 
I stayed with it for practically two full days, 
reading and adjusting my own thought to 
that given by the varied schools of thought 
presented by our Greenfield Group. I shall 
pick that May Register up repeatedly in the 
future to scan its heavily under-scored sec- 
tion, for further thought, both pro and con. 

By this time letters ought to be pouring in 
upon you in increasing number urging upon 
you the desirability of having the Beacon 
Press publish this material in a re-edited 
and expanded, but a bit more clarified form. 
I would do this (1) in order that we minis- 
ters may see a bit more graphically what 
our associates are thinking about, profes- 
sionally. (There are times when, because 
of the lack of time, as one of your reporters 
states, we are unable to visualize just what 
it is our associates seek to imply in their 
hastily formulated statements. It is easy to 
misunderstand what is in the other person's 
mind unless, as here, we are given a chance 
to see those thoughts in extended and com- 
prehensive form. I know that many of us 
would like to refer back to these statements 
many times in the future). (2) Non-Uni- 
tarian clergy ought to welcome such a 
revelation er current Unitarian thought as 
-a stimulus to their own thinking, whether 
for or against us. (3) I am sure that a 
srowing section of the general public—now 
Pectin itself from traditional forms of 
religious belief—would also welcome such a 
book for further clarifying their own 
thought. ... 

I further vote a special expression of 
thanks to the Greenfield Group, both in- 
dividually and collectively, for the splendid 
service they have rendered all of us. And 
that The Register formally give expression 
to such universal thankfulness to them... . 
—REV. HERMAN F. LION, Marlboro, Mass. 


What does laity think? 


It was an enlightening, not to say* exciting 
experience, reading the Greenfield Group 
number of The Register. Previously about 
all I had been able to obtain from Uni- 
tarians were statements of what they didn't 
believe; now I have seen what I trust is a 
fairly complete spectrum of the positive 
thought underlying your denomination. (1 


might explain that your correspondent is a 
Triaitarian communicant who stumbled into 
your meeting hoping to be enlightened by 
uhe testimony of the Elders. ) 


I am interested to see that in The 
Register, as in some other religious journals 
I have read, the onus of theological think- 
ing and_ discussion bears on _ clerical 
shoulders. Does the layman, too, think 
along these lines? It might be worth ascer- 
taining because, after all, while the clergy 
provides the bread it is the laity which men- 
tally digests and assimilates it into the body 
of its ideas, and ideas are important be- 
cause they inspire action, 

Would you consider asking a few rep- 
resentative Unitarian laymen to express 
their ideas on the subjects already discussed 
by the Greenfield ministers? 

—DWIGHT E. ALLEN, Niagara Falls. 


STAFF NOTE: In the light of the above 
comments on the May issue, which was 
edited by the Greenfield Group of ministers, 
readers may be interested in seeing the way 
this issue struck the Religion Department 
of Time. In its May 24 issue the news- 
magazine reported: 

“According to an old wisecrack, ‘Uni- 
tarians believe that there is, at the most, 
one God. Last week, in the Unitarian 
monthly Christian Register, 17 Unitarian 
members tried to say a little more clearly, 
and a little less cleverly, exactly what the 
nation’s 75,000 Unitarians do believe in. 

“For such free-style individualists as the 
American Unitarian Association, the effort 
was doomed from the start. The writers 
found widespread Unitarian agreement on 
only three points: 1) belief in the dignity 
and promise of man; 2) insistence on ‘the 
principle of the free mind’; 3) “a common 
program of [liberal] social action” On 
matters theological: there seemed almost as 
many opinions as there were Unitarians; 
toward God, attitudes ranged from em- 
phatic interest through vagueness and in- 
difference to flat rejection. Sample views: 


““We have a strong sense of cohesion in 
our midst, but we have never really been 
able to state what it is’ 


““The Unitarian church discharges a 
vestibule function in relation to the larger 
Christian church, inviting into itself as a 
foyer the. unchurched but searching souls 
of our age who are as yet unprepared to 
penetrate into the Protestant sanctuary.’ 


““We are not Protestants, for the prin- 
ciple of Protestantism is an unconscious 
agnosticism which leads to the fallacy that 
private opinion, rather than law and _spir- 
itual knowledge objectively verified, is the 
rule of life . . . [Unitarianism is rather] a 
true Catholicism...” 


“Sadly misnamed ?” 


Perhaps our denominational paper is sadly 
misnamed. Who would know it as a Uni- 
tarian paper? The name Unitarian is printed 
so small that one almost needs a microscope 
to see it. Many people who do not ‘know 
our beliefs even go along under the 
misapprehension that we are not even 
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so the word Christian would 
not at all mean Unitarian. Besides, 1s 
that so important? Being a Christian? It 
seems to me that it is Nor the important 
factor in Unitarianism. The word seems to 
muss the point of our religion entirely. .. . 
I believe if we took advantage of our op-— 
porcunities a little better and re-named our 
organ The International Unitarian or The 
Unitarian Register, we would be doing 


Christians; 


something constructive. We would be 
emerging from a rut we have become Too 
accustomed to. — MARY oO CONNOR, Phila- 
delphia. 


I heartily agree with Ina C. Wisner in 
the April “Open Forum” regarding the 
name that should be featured on our church 
journal. The content of the magazine is 
fast becoming representative of modern 
scientific Eeadlaiker) so why not make this 
much needed change in the name of our 
official organ and call it simply The Uni- 
tarian? I believe that a poll of the church 
membership would reveal that such a 
change would be gladly accepted. 

I feel that we are misrepresenting by 
classifying ourselves as Christian, for as Ina 
Wisner says, we are more than Christian. 
Moreover, I am also fully persuaded that 
there are many progressively minded in- 
dividuals throughout the world who would 
be happy to unite with us if we operated as 
the Unitarian Church, with no other at- 
tachment. — THOMAS L. CLARKE, Croswell. 
Mich. r 


In reference to a letter in the last issue 
urging that Unitarian as a word be stressed 
and Christian and Register be dimmed, I 
heartily concur. . . . In truth, possibly we- 
aren’t Christians—at least says the Federa 
Council — and the fact that we are Uni- 
tarians is our only excuse for being. . . .- 
J. M. vietH, Columbus, O. 
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_ “Narrowly and unchristianly?” 
In the April Register Bishop G. Bromley 
Oxnam submits a reply to Archbishop 
Cushing in which Bishop Oxnam deplores 
the unwillingness of the Roman Catholic 
Church to “sit in conference” with rep- 
resentatives of our “Protestant communions” 
for the purpose of reaching “some common 
understanding and thus be able to move 
together in an hour of crisis.” 


I agree with the head of the Methodist 
church that the tension between Protestant 
and Roman Catholic is “to be deplored.” 
But we should remind Bishop Oxnam that 
he himself is one of those church heads who 
excluded the Unitarians and Universalists 
from sitting with him in the conferences of 
the world council. He is one who limits 
membership in the world council of 
churches to those Christian bodies who 
affirm that Jesus was God. 


The position of the Roman Catholic 
Church is quite similar to that of the Pro- 
testant churches. 


Bishop Oxnam speaks about “the right 
of private judgment as a principle basic to 
democracy” but he himself voted to hedge 
his people in “narrowly and unchristianly” 
from the one and only church that en- 
courages “private judgement.” 


Unitarians as a whole strive to follow the 
path pointed out by Jesus, and thus feel 
that they are a part of the “true church,” 
but Bishop Oxnam has defined the “metes 
and bounds” by dogmas not one bit dif- 
ferently than has Archbishop Cushing. 
Cardinal Spellman refuses to sit with the 
Methodists and Bishop Oxnam refuses to 
sit with Unitarians and  Universalists. 
Wherein is there any difference? — roy w. 
BURKART, Glen Rock, N. J. 


Facts on Catholicism? 


Bishop Oxnam’s a to Archbishop Cush- 
arg set me to thinking about an activity, 
which if guided by the wrong hands, could 
result in an unhappy descent into hysteria, 
vilification and even hatred; I refer to the 
making public of all the aims and beliefs 
and laws of the Roman Catholic Church. 


Bishop Oxnam pleads for understanding 
and, of course, tolerance and love. Surely 
he must know that most of us must creep 
‘before we can walk. We are not anywhere 
near the ideal yet, of feeling genuine, God- 
like love and pity for those whom we do 
not understand, whose aims we can not see, 
whose laws and beliefs violate so often our 
sense of what is right as Jesus himself 
showed us that right. For that matter 
Jesus understood his contemporaries; he 

ew them as no one else ever had. He 
loved them. Would he expect us today to 
love those we can not in any way feel kin 
to? Is the time ripe for an informed under- 
standing of those who have grown so 
powerful in our midst? Can the risk be 
taken? The figure that keeps recurring in 
my mind is that of surgery. Of course the 
patient will be weak and ill for some time 
after this slow-growing poison is removed, 
but the chances for recovery are very good 
indeed. Is not the risk worth taking? In 
this manner: not just any surgeon, indeed 
not just one, but only those with steady 
a and cool heads and foresight for 
emergency should be called on this case, 
and (abandoning the metaphor) be allowed 


to lav before the public a complete, authen- 
tie, factual 


-and above all, cool, account 


(published serially perhaps) of all Roman 
Catholic laws, etc., as they obtain in this 
country first, and in other countries where- 
ever the hierarchy holds sway. 


Would this really cause a major catas- 
trophe? Isn’t it time for information on 
this matterP The American people, more 
sect-ridden than any other nation, yet more 
conscious than most of the growing need 
for complete information on government 
affairs, on industry, Russia, the UN, the 
co-operatives, the farm-bloc and other great 
and closely knit organizations both past and 
present, are still deplorably uninformed 
about the largest and best organized 
religious group in our very midst. Does 
not knowledge precede understanding? (If 
we had known that the man who bumped 
into us on the street was blind we would 
never have upbraided him for clumsiness. 
We would have willingly helped him to 
turn the right direction and would not have 
noticed that we got our toes stepped on). 

If an organization noted for its freedom 
from division, its coolness and steady aim, 
its interest in fact, not myth, its intelligence 
and not least of all, its kindly and patient 
helpfulness to all who ask, should under- 
take this task of educating the American 
people very much after the manner of 
Bishop Oxnam’s reply, I think no one could 
overestimate the value of the result; — it 
would be patriotic, it would be fair and 
just, it would be true to the best in 
humanity and true to Bishop Oxnam’s 
estimate of Protestants who believe in the 
inherent dignity of man and his ability to 
make his own decisions. . . . 

Let us hope for one thing, that Catholics 
and Communists never join forces for they 
have so much in common, from their esti- 
mate of man to their zeal for owning him, 
that our light would nearly go out if that 
improbable but not impractical occurrence 
should come about. — MRS. C. W. COATES, 
Dallas. 


Two points of view 


“The Coming Crisis in China” by Preston 
Schoyer in the April issue is interesting as 
an eyewitness report but exactly the op- 
posite of another eyewitness report by No- 
Yong Park, visiting Professor of Far Eastern 
Affairs, the University of Kentucky, in the 
March issue of Current History. In line 
with the present policy of giving both sides 
of controversial issues, I suggest that The 
Register, if possible, reprint the Current 
History article, “Shao-po — A Mirror of 
China.” The author relates conditions in 
this Chinese town of about 10,000 as a re- 
sult of the Japanese occupation, as a result 
of the Communist occupation and then in 
turn as a result of the Nationalist reoccupa- 
tion. 
the reports which were favorable to the 
Communists and unfavorable to the Nation- 
alists, I could not believe what I saw with 
my eyes. If what I saw is right, all the 
reports which I read in American news- 
papers, magazines and books cannot be 
right. . . .”—CLARENCE R. STONE, Orinda, 
Cal. 


Theology and politics 


The theological belief of a maiority in any 
country is the most important factor in de- 
termining what the politics or theory of 
government will be. 
The Old Testament theology was the 
(Continued on next page) 


The author says, “After reading all | 
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The British memorial to the late U.S. 
President, Franklin D. Roosevelt, was 
unveiled by his widow at Grosvenor 
Square, April 12. This picture, made 
immediately after the unveiling, shows 
Queen Mary chatting with Mrs. Roose- 
velt, Queen Elizabeth chatting with 
Prime Minister Clement Attlee and King 
George VI (right, facing camera) chat- 
ting with unidentified personage. 
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foundation on which rested the theory of 
the divine right of kings. 

When Jesus stated that “The Sabbath was 
made for man; and not man for the Sab- 
bath, he announced the principle of the 
Declaration of Independence adopted much 
later in the United States. _ 

When the founding fathers formed the 
government on the principle that individuals 
have certain inherent rights; the idea 
sounded new. 

The doctrine had been set forth by the 
man of Nazareth in several different ways. 
The Golden Rule means the other fellow 
has rights you are bound to respect and 
that you have rights he is bound to respect. 

The parable of the Good Samaritan was 
a variation on that theme. To us it seems 
strange that anyone would need to be told 
that it is right to disregard a written law 
and help an unfortunate ox out of a pit on 
the Sabbath. 

There is a type of mind to which laws 
and customs that are old seem to be sacred 
merely because they are old. 

John Calvin, the most influential Pro- 
testant minister in Christendom, could sleep 
well after approving the burning of Ser- 
vetus because he had become so familiar 
with the idea that only a small proportion 
of the race are friends of God. Had not 
God chosen one tribe out of twelve? The 
others were his enemies. 

Cotton Mather had so much more regard 
for one text in the Old Testament than for 
all the more recent sayings of Jesus that he 
felt it his duty to see that witches were not 
permitted to live. 

Over a period of many centuries perse- 
cution of the minority by the majority was 
characteristic of all governments based on 
the theology of the Old Testament... . 

Theological ideas derived from the Old 
Testament were, in effect, part of the cause 
of World War II. If every nation claimin 
to be part of Christendom had accepte 
as completely as did the Quakers the teach- 
ings of Jesus and had turned as completely 
from the chosen race idea, there would not 
have been a call for battleships or forts or 
any implements of war. 

The obvious truth taught by the recorded 
history of what is commonly called 
Christendom is that heretics, men and 
women theologically unorthodox, gave us 
all the political liberty we have. 

In the eyes of the Bay Colony, Roger 
Williams was a heretic. He established the 
first government where men could speak 
their minds and yet be free from arrest. 
William Penn, also a heretic, did a similar 
thing in Philadelphia. . . . 

Had Thomas Jefferson lived a few years 
earlier anywhere in Christendom he would 
have been burned or imprisoned for life. 

If there is an exception to the rule that 
no outstanding minister, Pope or churchman 
of undoubted theological “soundness” ever 
advocated the idea of inherent individual 
rights as a basis for government, writers of 
biography have been remiss in making that 
well known. 

Theological liberalism and political liber- 
alism are related as cause and effect. The 
reason for regarding theological liberalism 
as the cause is that it precedes political 
liberalism. — FREDERICK T. CRANE, Upper 
Montclair, N. J. 


“A huge burden lifted” 


Here is a copy of a letter I believe should 
be published. We are sending some books 
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from here. . . . By furnishing books and 
an outline by ages for which various books 
are published, it would seem to me we 
could help such parents and extend the use 
of our books.—REV. EDWIN H. WILSON, Salt 
Lake City. 


“Dear Mr. Wilson: 

“Thank you so much for the Unitarian 
literature which you sent me recently. As 
I read the various leaflets and booklets I 
was amazed at how accurately the views 


expressed in them concided with my own, 


and I wonder how I could have been so 
ignorant regarding the Unitarian society. 
I suppose if I read more and read the right 
things P'd have known. 

“After struggling in my own mind won- 
dering if I were being presumptuous to 
reject what many people so much more 
learned than I accept as true, it was like 
having a huge burden lifted off my 
shoulders to learn that not only was I not 
alone but in such good company in my 
feeling about religion. 


“We have five children, one pre-school, 
and the other four in the elementary grades 
in school, and if anything you have for their 
education will do for them what these book- 
lets have done for me, they can’t get it too 
soon. I think they are confused too, be- 
cause they know how I feel, and yet they 
heard the local pastor and his wife tell me 
in no uncertain terms that I would find 
out the hard way about Hell, and further- 
more I would be held accountable for the 
injustice I was doing my children by not 
sending them to Sunday School. Frankly, 
I think it would be a greater injustice to 
send them there. 

“My oldest son, eleven years old, asked 
one day, “Which is right, the Bible or our 
geography book? The Bible says God 
created Adam and Eve, and our geography 
says earliest man was the cave man,’ 


“I would be very grateful if you would . 


loan us any books you have for children and 
I surely want to send in our financial con- 
tribution, and to receive The Christian 
Register as soon as our financial state im- 
proves a little—meaning when the men go 
back to work in the coal mines. 

“In the meantime, I am sending a dollar 
to cover the cost of your church letter 
which my husband and I will be happy to 
receive. . . .’ — MRS. WESLEY J. BANKS, 
Dragerton, U. 


“Ah! But whose truth?” 


In the April 18 issue of the Churchman, 
the Rev. ae Clarence Petrie again attacks 
the “fundamental errors of modern Uni- 
tarianism,’ and invokes the name _ of 
Channing to support his views. Aside from 
the sad scene of a Unitarian trying to stifle 
the Free Church into “Channing-worship,” 
I wonder how justified Mr. Petrie’s ideas 
are. After reading the excerpts from 
Channing’s writings published in a recent 
issue of The Christian Register, it seems 
safe to say that Mr. Petrie is speaking of 
one particular phase in Channing’s spiritual 
rowth. Mr. Petrie’s meaningless talk of 
the “seat of authority” and’ the “source of 


authority” is as confusing as he claims. 


“modern Unitarianism” is—and utterly il- 
logical. 
which pays lip-service to “freedom in the 


abstract,” but draws careful lines to mark 


off safe beliefs, (1!) and warn. wanderin 
heretics! It is thoroughly inconsistent—an 


It is a sort of pseudo-orthodoxy 


t 


God help Mr. Petrie if an able 


Jesuit 
apologist ever gets hold of him! : 


As for poor Channing, I wonder how 


many Unitarians are familiar with what 
Orestes- Brownson, that extraordinary man 
who knew and loved Channing, had to say 
about him in his autobiography, The Con- 
vert, (published in New York in 1857). It 
will, I think, interest many. He writes: 
“His own mind, I apprehend, remained 
unsettled to the day of his death. He felt 
that he was still seeking after the truth.... 
‘There is,’ he would often say in his con- 
versations with me, ‘a higher form of 
Christian truth and love peadea and to be 
revealed, than the world has yet seen; and 
I look with hope to the discussions and 
movements in the midst of which we live, 
to elicit and realize it for mankind.’ He 
looked for this new manifestation of 
Christian truth and love in a _ Socialist 


direction. (!) I do not think he had any ° 


tendency to return toward New England 
orthodoxy, in which he was educated, as 
some Evangelicals have supposed. As far 
as I could discover, his tendency in the 
latter years of his life was to place less 
and less value on doctrines of any sort... . 
He rejected all creeds and confessions, .. . 
all church authority, and all church organ- 
ization . . . on the principle that true 
Christians are they who exclude no views 
. . . are ever learning, and never able to 
come to the knowledge of truth.” 

Mr. Petrie (and others, such as Mr. Delos 
O’Brian who wrote a shockingly slanderous 
attack on present Unitarian leadership for 
The Christian Century) makes it a practice 
to boast of his “Christian Freedom” which 
is, he argues, the true freedom, and not 
the “complete freedom” that he finds so 
irritating when it is mentioned in Unitarian 
pamphlets. Let us have done with this 
robbing words of their ordinary, healthy 
meanings! How remarkably similar Mr. 
Petrie’s views are to those of the Roman 
Catholic Church which argues that the only 
real freedom is the freedom to believe the 
truth (i.e., the teachings of the Catholic 
Church!) Ah! but whose “Christian truth” 
are we “free” to believe? And Mr. Petrie 
will doubtless reply, “Why, mine, of 
course!”—CHARLES H. WHITTIER, Somerville, 
Mass. 


Cancellation Department 


Since my subscription has been construed 
as support or approval of the present 
editorial policy of The Register, I wish to 
express my disapproval by terminating the 
subscription.—REY. DONALD B. KING, The 
Universalist Church, Stockton, II. 

STAFF NOTE: Readers may remember the 
example of the kind of “journalism” desired’ 
by Mr. King, which was quoted in the 
February (Brotherhood Number) issue of 
The Register (Page 57). 


Please discontinue my subscription. I feel 
that subject matter is still presented with a 
strong left bias, as witness Judge Brooks’s 
“introduction” to Mr. Davidow’s article and 
“m.a.’s” comment on Mr. Wilcox’s letter. 
Why must you be so arbitrary? — a. H. 
MALLEN, New York City. ; 
STAFF NOTE: “Strong left bias?” The 
ye to which Mr. une con- 
cluded: “Many a Unitarian, no pre- 
cedent for such a purge in "democratle 
institutions, felt. that the proposal of the 
Rev. Mr. Wilcox, Mr. Davidow and their 
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colle must have been unconscious 
adapted from the familiar Soviet technique 
of purges, employed to browbeat a populace 
into conformity to the orthodoxy of a party- 
line.” A related comment “was: “ The 
Register staff fears it will have to appl 
some of Francois Marie Arouet de Voltaire’s 
astringent skepticism when confronted with 
‘red-baiting, when confronted with ‘democ- 
racy-baiting, and also when confronted 
with the highly opular sport of “dishonest, 
juvenile and malicious’ smearing of honest 
critics of reds as. ‘red-baiters” This, too, 
is a form of baiting: in other words ‘red- 
baiter-baiting.’” 

(m.a.) 


The welcome mat is out 


We would be happy to welcome here Uni- 
tarians who come on holiday. Should they 
come, not single spies but in battalions, we 
may not find it possible to spend over long 
nor do we wish much to intrude. We 
would like merely to bid them friendly 
welcome, and if desired, help plan their 
time to full advantage. If friends will write 
‘or phone on arrival, we might be able to 
show them how nicely a lion can serve tea 
‘to our American cousins.—REV. MAGNUS C. 


‘RATTER, 26 Upper Park Road, London N.W. 
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The tragic death 


of Jan Masaryk parallels in a remarkable way 
the suicide of an earlier patriot, Demosthenes. 

The great Athenian, statesman as well as 
orator, had fought in vain against Philip of 
Macedon. Seeking asylum on the island of 
Calauria, Demosthenes was finally made a 
prisoner by Thracian soldiers who offered him, 
at the price of his honor, what was called the 
king’s clemency. This was. spurned by the 
Greek patriot who sealed his refusal with his 
life, a voluntary sacrifice. 

One of ‘the dialogues of the Roman Lucian 
imaginatively recorded the last words of 
Demosthenes. A free translation of the Latin 
by Rufus Choate takes on a striking contem- 
porary and poignant interest in the light of 
Jan Masaryk’s end. I quote the passage, 
slightly cut, from The Works of Rufus Choate, 
Vol. I, page 453. 


“T dread the clemency which you offer me 
more than the torture and death for which 
I had been looking; for I cannot bear that it 
be reported that the king has corrupted me 

._by the promise of life to desert the ranks of 
Greece, and stand in those of Macedon. 
Glorious and beautiful I should have thought 
it, if that life could have been guarded by 
my country . by her constitution of 
popular liberty; by her assemblies of free- 
men; by her ancestral glory; by the love of 
my countrymen. . . . But since this may 
not be, if it is thus that this island, this 
temple of Neptune, these altars, these sancti- 
ties of religion cannot keep me from the 
court of the King of Macedon, a spectacle, a 
slave, I, Demosthenes. whom nature never 
formed for disgrace,—I, who have drunk in 
from Xenophon, from Plato, the hope of im- 

~ mortality, —I, for the honor of Athens, prefer 
death to slavery, and wrap myself thus about 
with liberty, the fairest winding sheet!” 


“And so he drew the poison from his ring, 
and smiled and bade the tyrant farewell, and 
died—-great unconquered soul and the voice of 
Greece was hushed forever.”—sUGENE RODMAN 


“smpren, Winter Park, Fla. 


’ 


of 
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REJOINDER TO: ‘The Murder of Czecho- 
slovakian Democracy: What It Portends 


for Liberals’ 


Copies of the April issue of The Christian 
Register have just reached my desk. I 
would be quite willing, upon your request, 
to oe to supply a factual, non-political 
and truthful report upon recent events, and 
their social and political effect here in 
Czechoslovakia. But now, not awaiting 
such a request, I am impelled to offer a 
few comments upon the “Eyewitness Re- 
port” of Dr. Powell Davies appearing in 
your last issue. 

Dr. Davies, it is my understanding, was 
sent upon a long trip by the Unitarian Ser- 
vice Committee to represent that Committee 
at the dedication of Kosciuszko Hospital 
in Poland. It is also my definite under- 
standing that the U.S.C. has a long estab- 
lished, wise and firmly held policy that no 
person associated with its Padi service 
to humanity shall at any time mingle politics 
with its work. I assumed such a policy 
applied equally to any and all persons so 
ee I was astounded and shocked, 
therefore, to read the report of Dr. Davies 
which contained only fifteen words of ref- 
erence to his actual mission, but was in 
fact, throughout, vigorous political propa- 
ganda, filled with calumny and canards, 
reaching such high points of political 
activity as, I quote, “Before leaving I told 
a group of students . . . they could rely 
upon the final awakening of the conscience 
of America, and that sooner or later—and 
I thought it would not be very long—the 
liberation of Czechoslovakia would become 
a resolute American purpose, and that it 
would succeed.” And elsewhere, “There is 
no hope of liberation. None at all except 
by force, and this can only come’ from the 
outside.” ‘These are Dr. Davies’ words, the 
italics are mine. His authority to assure 
citizens of a fellow nation that they can 
rely upon an early, forceful intervention in 
their internal political affairs is probably a 
question of fact which rests between him 
and the U. S. Department of State. His re- 
lease from the obligation placed upon all 
staff or representatives of the U.S.C. to 
refrain from political action rests with that 
Committee. 

But entirely aside from the whole political 
color of Dr. Davies’ report, I am constrained 
to touch upon some of the canards which 
evidently he has been so gullible as to 
swallow without testing their truth. He 
offers a sinister story, for instance, which 
implies pitiful, freezing political prisoners 
incarcerated in St. Wenceslaw Church. 
The uninformed reader, and probably he 
himself, is not aware that the crypt to which 
he refers is about twelve feet square. It 
contains, and is nearly filled by, the ‘most 
precious and sanctified relics, and. is -not 
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-be aware that the Minister of Foreign 


by KAREL J. HASPL 


accessible to the public except on very in- 
frequent occasions. A special opportunity 
to inspect them could not be made available 
by their custodian, even to important 
visitors upon short notice.’ The number 
of “hastily arrested prisoners” which could 
be confined in a space of this size, already 
occupied by the relics, and the possibility 
that any authority would consider jeop- 
ardizing such carefully guarded treasures 
by introducing “prisoners” in the sanctua 
where they were enshrined, is quite ae 
evident. 

As for the death of Jan Masaryk, upon 
which Dr. Davies is able “to supply a few 
further details, supplied” to him from some 
undisclosed source after his return to 
America, and as for the interpretation which 
he chooses to make of this act of consecra- 
tion, I wish to submit a few facts. These 
come not from a vague, undisclosed source, 
but from me, a person on the spot, in touch 
with the family of Jan Masaryk and his 
close friend, our president. A member of 
my church is in the secretariat of the For- 
eign Office, of which Jan Masaryk was the 
Minister. _ 

Jan Masaryk returned to Prague from the 
United States in November, 1947, a sad- 
dened and deeply disturbed man. As the 
clouds of international misunderstanding 
grew thicker and ever darker, his depression 
grew over the menace of the headlong con- 
tumacy of the great powers, a menace to all 
the principles he held dear in. life, and 
doubly a menace to his beloved land which 
had been for centuries the tortured battle- 
fields of their wars. With his clear insight 
he knew that the blame in their deadl 
game rested not with any one ween 
were guilty, and his heart-ties to his foster- 
land, America, made his disillusionment 
even more bitter. It is not surprising that, 
to quote Dr. Davies, “The last Americans 
who had access to Mr. Masaryk found him 
in a state of such deep depression that, 
after looking at them in bleak and expres- 
sionless recognition for a few seconds, he 
silently turned away and sat with his face 
to the wall.” I wonder whether these last 
Americans included the American ambas- 
sador, but just returned from the U.S.A.! 

The interpretation of Dr. Davies of the 
basis for this depression is completely 
erroneous. Evidently he is not aware that 
Jan Masaryk went to his death early in the 
morning, after a night spent completely 
alone. There is not an iota of truth in Dr. 
Davies’ statement of the circumstances sur- 
rounding his death “as explained to me in 
the last few days.” He was not engaged 
in.writing any report. Dr. Davies may not 
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Affairs lived in an apartment on the upper 
floor of the beautiful Cernin palace, which 
is the seat of the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs. His work on official matters, in- 
cluding reports, was performed in his office, 
not his apartment. The last persons to see 
him alive were two personal servants, long 
in his employ, his valet and butler. At a 
late hour that night he said to them, “Go 
to bed, boys, and don’t come and disturb 
me tomorrow before 9:30. Im tired and 
shall sleep late.” They left him, and he 
was alone until his death. No one can 
ae with authority of what occupied him 
thru the night, but he left his most treas- 
ured possession open on his undisturbed 
bed—his father’s Bible. It seems probable 
that thru those hours he read more than 
the passages which he marked that night, 
which were Galatians, Chapter V, verses 22 
and 23, “But the fruit of dks Spirit is love, 
joy, peace, longsuffering, kindness, self- 
control: against such there is no law.” 

Jan Masaryk loved and lived a full, brave 
life. No personal fear ever constrained him 
to any action or decision. The intimation 
to the contrary gratuitously offered in Dr. 
Davies’ reference to “writing a dictated re- 
port favorable to the new government,” and 
elsewhere in the tone of his article, is 
profanation indeed to the record of a man 
powerless to defend it thru the silence of 
death. Few men now living were so wide- 
ly known and beloved all round this world, 
particularly in diplomatic and “official” 
circles, as he was. His death, I am con- 
vinced, was a calmly taken step, designed 
by its dramatic impact to halt for one 
moment of thought these people who knew 
and loved him, north, south, east and west, 
that they might in the shock of its clear 
light see soberly for one moment where 
the path of their action led. In the chapter 
where he marked the verses is another, un- 
marked, which he must have read, “A little 
leaven leaveneth the whole lump.” From 
my deepest heart I hope and believe he 
did not make his martyr sacrifice in vain— 
they did stop for the moment to think, and 


that moment of thought shall bear rich fruit. 

Dr. Davies is not aware that the oppor- 
tunity for an interview with Jan Masaryk, 
the gracious invitation to the Opera, the 
“official observer at the airport to facilitate 
my leaving without difficulty” came not 
from the Minister directly, but were the 
hospitable efforts of the government! Some 
time before his arrival I was called by the 
Epesign Office, which had learned of his pro- 
jected visit, and they expressed a warm de- 
sire to ensure that he saw everyone and 
did everything he wished to f 
vee rove of interest or pleasure to him 
in his limited visit. But in the deepening 
depression of the last months of his life, 
Jan Masaryk saw fewer and fewer persons, 
even denying himself to close friends and 
associates. He actually was not a well man 
when Dr. Davies was there, and though in 
the Foreign Office there was hope he might 
take time to see Dr. Davies sometime 
before he left, the Minister did not make 
this possible—nor is it surprising now we 
know what else occupied his mind. Dr. 
Davies at no time during this trip was “in 
communication with Foreign Minister Jan 
Masaryk” as the headnote to his article 
states. 

Now a final comment. The Unitarian 
Service Committee, and indeed Unitarians 
as such, have a position of high esteem 
here in Czechoslovakia. With our people, 
and with our government, the record of its 
work, its spirit, and its accomplishments, is 
steel bright. From the bottom of my heart 
I hope this record is not tarnished, at worst 
is only temporarily bespattered, by the in- 
temperate, distorted report of which Dr. 
Davies has been guilty. That it could 
be published in The Christian Register as a 
report of a representative of that Commit- 
tee truly grieves me. At best Dr. Davies 
was an extremely gullible person who did 
not seek disinterested truth. That a prom- 
inent Christian, and Unitarian minister who 


is so widely heard, should needle dangerous ° 


venom into the veins of human relations in 
times such as these leads me to despair. 


REBUTTAL 


I am not surprised at Dr. Haspl’s 
distress. He is, by his own admission, a 
fervent supporter of the new regime in 
Czechoslovakia, and wants his American 
friends to overlook the methods by which 
the communists seized power. My article 
described these methods as I saw them in 
action, and since such methods are repug- 
nant to Unitarian principles, Dr. Haspl, 
like other pro-communist Unitarians, is 
embarrassed. It must be very upsetting, 
both to him and to them, that I happened 
to be in Prague when I was. 

Embarrassment should not, however, 
have prompted Dr. Haspl to write so reck- 
lessly. It is true that his situation is diffi- 
cult, and invites sympathy. But how far 
should sympathy go? I am willing, for my 
own part, to receive in silence the rather 
disagreeable things he says about me per- 
sonally; they represent the measure of his 
difficulty. And I can see how painful it 
must be to feel a need to reconcile alle- 
giance to a despotic government with Uni- 
tarian faith in freedom. The only method 
open is to try to obfuscate the facts. Which 
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by A. POWELL DAVIES 


is what Dr. Haspl attempts. Not the main 
facts, be it noted, for they are too con- 
spicuous to be hidden; but such lesser facts 
as he hopes may be clouded through un- 
dermining confidence in my April article. 

But Dr. Haspl should have known better. 
Indeed, I think he does know better. Let 
me remind him of some things he knows. 

(1) He knows, to begin with, that he 
had absolutely nothing to do with my recent 
visit to Czechoslovakia, except that at the 
request of the U. S. Embassy in Prague, 
he kindly arranged my railway reservations 
from that city to Katowice on my outward 
trip to Poland. This was because the reser- 
Head were not purchasable in Frank- 
urt. 

(2) He knows that during the first two 
days of my stay in Prague he was in Poland 
{and on his way back). He knows that 
he saw me in Prague for ge forty-five 
minutes in the late evening of February 26, 
and for about an hour and three quarters 
early the following morning when he drove 
me, with Howard Brooks, to see the Hana 
Benesova Orphanage and to call at Unitaria; 


o which . 


- cause he loved 


and he knows that this is all the time he 
spent with me in Czechoslovakia that week. 
He knows, therefore, that he is an in- 
competent witness as to where I was or 
with whom I communicated, or through 
what introductions and upon what level, 
during almost the entire time I was in 
Prague. 


(3) If -he is candid with himself, he also 
knows that even if he had been.in Prague 
on February 25th and 26th, (two of the 
most crucial days of the revolution), he 
would have had no advantages as a political 
observer, at any rate until the communist 
victory was complete. What my own ad- 
vantages were, he lacks the information to 
judge. His claim that the Foreign Office 
telephoned him to enlist his aid in making 
my visit pleasant is purely incidental. All 
they wanted to do was to include him. 

Let me repeat what I said in my article: 
my program in Prague was initiated by Dr. 
Juraj Slavik, at that time Czechoslovakian 
Ambassador in Washington, who told me 
before I left the United States that he had 
already communicated with his government 
and also with certain persons he named, 
I say again: the program, as then initiated, 
definitely contemplated an interview with 
Jan Masaryk; and Ambassador Slavik, who 
has been kind enough to listen (with his 
usual patience) to a summary of Dr. Haspl’s 
letter over the telephone, is available for 
confirmation. As for the member of Dr. 
Haspl’s church “in the secretariat of the 
Foreign Office,” it is scarcely necessary to 
point out that unless this person were 
amenable to the wishes of the Communist 
Government, and therefore anxious to dis- 
credit my article (which the Czech In- 
telligence Service knows has been widely 
quoted), he would, by now, no longer be 
employed there. 


Concerning further details of my stay in 
Prague, I shall refuse to be drawn out. Nor 
shall I go into the question of what trans- 
atlantic assistance Dr. Haspl may have had 
in the composition of his “rejoinder.” I 
see no harm, however, in quoting from a 
letter (mailed outside of Czechoslovakia ) 
by a compatriot of his who was better 
qualified than himself for knowing what 
went on during those fateful ek in Feb- 
ruary: “I saw... your very clear article 
about Czechoslovakia. It was great to read 
such an open and fair statement about 
Czecho and what happened there. I was 
also very glad to read the address of Dr. 
Slavik and I need not tell you how glad 
we are that he remained true to the ideal 
of Masaryk and to himself.” 

But let us return to some things that Dr. 
Haspl knows. 


(4) He knows—or should —that in his 
interpretation of Jan Masaryk’s death, he 
has contradicted himself, and I fear so 
grossly that it discredits his viewpoint 
almost completely. In his present letter, 
he tells us that Masaryk’s death “was a 
calmly taken step, designed by its dramatic 
impact” to make his friends “see soberly 
for one moment where the path of their 
action led.” But in his letter to Mr. Fritch- 
man, published in The Register a month 
ago, he says that “someone had eminent 
interest in (Masaryk’s) death more than in 
his life, especially now when he so firmly 
stated that he 
e le.” At one time, 


therefore, Dr. Haspl hints darkly at mur- 


der, but a little later he is sure it is suicide. 
For “a person on the spot, in touch with 


oes with the people, be- 


~~ pe 


the family of Jan Masaryk,” and “with a 
member of (his) church in the secretariat 
of the Foreign Office,” it should have been 
possible to reach a decision between these 
two rather crucial alternatives quite quickly 


—or at least as fast as some of us did in. 


Washington. But then, perhaps our sources 
of information “from some undisclosed 
source” are not so bad after all. And of 
course, we do not have to wait until a 
communist government makes up its mind 
before we make up our own. 

(5) As to the encounter in the Church 
of St. Wenceslas, concerning which Dr. 
Haspl describes me as gullible, what a pity 
it is that he did not take the trouble to 
look up the word crypt in a good English 
dictionary. If he ica done so, he would 
have discovered that in common English 
usage this word connotes the entire area 
beneath the church, which, in the case of 
the edifice in question it is ridiculous to 
describe as being “about twelve feet 


- square.” On the contrary, even if we allow 


for the space occupied by the tombs of the 
kings, it is reasonably commodious. The 
treasure chamber to which Dr. Haspl refers 
is on the upper left side of the aisle, facing 
the chancel and is reached by ascending a 
spiral stone staircase. In it, amon other 
things, Dr. Haspl will find some 
tongues of the saints, and I affectionately 
recommend that, at his convenience, he 
end a reflective moment or two, inspecting 
em. - 

(6) Concerning my main assertions and 
the fact that Czechoslovakia was forcibly 
seized by the communists because they did 
not dare to face the elections, Dr. Haspl 
has nothing to say. And so, in the most 
important matters of all, he leaves me 
nothing to answer. Nor do any of his other 
letters (he is a prolific correspondent these 
days) take up the major issues. He writes 
in one of them, however, a copy of which 
is before me, that until the communists 
seized power his own church was much 
neglected. “In oe he continues, “un- 
der the First Republic, and so far under 
all governments, we were overlooked.” 
And he goes on to rejoice that under the 
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new regime he is “invited officially to the 
public discussion over the draft of the new 
constitution.” But he says nothing of the 
warning of the communist Minister of Jus- 
tice, Cepicka, that “pulpits must not be 
misused.” Or of the announcement of the 
Minister of Health, Plojhar, that it must be 
the task of the churches to foster support 
for the new regime. “This calls for the 
rejection,” says Plojhar, “whenever neces- 
sary, of any subversive activities, and of the 
misuse of the pulpit for anti-State speeches.” 
(April 23, 1948). It is a pity that Dr. 
Haspl’s letters do not take up matters like 
these. After all, they are Unitarian issues: 
freedom of the pulpit, freedom even to 
criticize the government. But then, Dr, 
Haspl informs us (same letter) that he is 
preoccupied with the hope that his Uni- 
tarian Church, like the other churches, will 
soon be partly supported by the state. I 
think it likely. 

(7) There is only one thing more. Dr. 
Haspl professes himself “astounded and 
shocked” that anyone representing the Uni- 
tarian Service Committee should hold 
political opinions and express them. Now, 
it cannot be too clearly stated that while I 
was in Prague I was not representing the 
Service Committee (and was not at the ex- 
pense of the Service Committee). Both in 
Czechoslovakia and in England, I was free 
of Service Committee assignments (and 
proceeding at my own expense). Dr. 
Haspl’s reproach is therefore irrelevant. 
Nevertheless, these are indeed strange 
words coming from Dr. Haspl! (I leave 
out of account the question as to whether 
they were prompted by his transatlantic 
correspondents ). 

One of my most vivid memories is of 
his own expression of political opinion, so 
vigorously given in an informal discussion 
of Unitarianism at the Kosciuszko Hospital, 
in Poland, that Sidney Gruson, Warsaw 
correspondent of The New York Times, sud- 
denly exclaimed, “My God! A Unitarian 
can be a communist!” And what am I to 
think of those four portraits on the wall of 
the room of general assembly at the Hana 
Benesova Unitarian Orphanage? Thomas 
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Masaryk, Benes, Stalin and Lenin! Does 
Dr. Haspl think that I do not understand 
the implications of these things? Or that 
I forget that he is the official American 
Unitarian Association’s Service Committee 
representative in Czechoslovakia? Yet, I 
have not complained. I hope the Service 
Committee will continue its work in 
Czechoslovakia, and that Dr. Haspl will be 
continued as its representative. In spite of 
misgivings, I am still willing to go this far 
—open-eyed—for the universal principle and 
what I believe is part of the hope of the 
future. I swallowed hard, I admit, at B 
Mawr, a few weeks ago, when one of the 
students asked me why it was that Uni- 
tarian Workcampers, returning last summer 
from Czechoslovakia, were so “starry-eyed” 
about Czech communism. And I am not 
in favor of any more such work camps in 
communist dominated countries. It is much 
too easy for contriving adults to see to it 
that American young people see only one 
side of the picture std are misled into un- 
critical impressions. 

But I have not heretofore complained of 
the political opinions or activity of Dr. 
inerpl and I probably shall not, provided 
that so far as tis Service Committee work 
is concerned, it is adequately supervised by 
men of the probity and political sagacity 
of Raymond B. Bragg. Moreover, I have 
considerable sympathy with the personal 
aspect of Dr. Haspl’s dilemma and under- 
stand why he is so desperately reaching out 
to his American friends for support. And 
I see the matter in any case in its larger 
context. 

If, however, what he and his American 
friends demand is a compliant attitude to 
communist aggression as the condition of 
continuing our foreign work on the uni- 
versal principle, I must be counted with 
those who refuse to accord it and shall act 
accordingly. And in that event, I have 
some further things to say—and shall surely 
say them. 

Meanwhile, what are we doing, as Uni- 
tarians, about the 15,000 liberal Czechs 
who have fled from Dr. Haspl’s communist 
utopia? 


REJOINDER TO: 


‘(Do We Deserve the 


Charge of Hypocrisy ?’ 


by EDWARD F. LETCHWORTH 


Under the caption “Do We Deserve the 
Charge of Hypocrisy” in the March issue 
of The Christian Register, Rev. Harry C. 
Meserve, commenting on the phrase, 
“spiritual religion”, writes that “the root of 


_ the charge of hypocrisy” is “that we do not 


really mean what we say, that we do not 
propose to do anything about it if doin 
anything proves inconvenient or costly 
and again that “insistence on keeping re- 
ligion spiritual is an excuse, an escape from 
, an admission that we have not the 
enuine spirituality to put our faith to work 
fn the world.” 
“Beware,” he says, “of that pride in pure 


: eat: Where it exists it may, and 
does mean 


that men are abandoning 


Bho real mission of religion, which is to 
~ let loose God’s mercy and justice and love 


"upon the world.” 


All who feel that “the purpose of 
the Church is exclusively with individual 
human faith and character” deserve, he 
implies, the charge of hypocrisy. 

His article is beautifully written and ve 

ersuasive in support of the issue whic 
Re postulates, T is, however, is not the 
real issue raised by those of us who be- 
lieve in more so-called spiritual and per- 
sonal religion, if I may presume to speak 
for this group. 

Throughout his discussion he _ rep- 
resents our position as drawing “a clear 
line between religion and the other affairs 
of men’”—as holding that “the spiritual side 
of life is a special compartment which is 
to be kept free from Dol more ordinary 
concerns of life” and that “spiritual re- 
ligion is a thing apart: the more ‘apart’ it 


is the more spiritual it is” and much more 
along the same line. 

This concept he places over against what 
he terms “genuine religion” which “must be 
grounded in great spiritual affirmations” 
but which “if they do not issue in specific 
deeds soon become silly spirituality.” 

Accordingly he narrows the issue down 
to this simple alternative: 

“So the discussion of the ‘spiritual side’ 
of religion comes down to this: “Do we be- 
lieve that religion is an isolated compart- 
ment of life or do we believe that religion 
embodies spiritual affirmation of the Father- 
hood of God and the brotherhood of man 
plus specific application of these truths in 
our real relationships with one another? 

If this were the real issue, the mere state- 
ment of it would go far to justify his charge 
of hypocrisy. It would place us in the same 
category as those Hindu mystics whose re- 
ligion consists only of inner ar lo 
coupled with a complete withdrawal from 
all human relationships and problems. 

I submit that this is far from a true state- 
ment of the position of those who seek 


a 


greater emphasis on spiritual and personal 
religion. 

Nor do I agree with him when he says, 
“The plea to keep religion personal never 
comes from the poor,” but, “always from 
that segment of society which is satisfied 
with the status quo and does not wish to see 
it changed.” 

I submit that this is an unwarranted ap- 
peal to class prejudice and one that is un- 
true as to both classes. Many poor people 
are thirsting for more personal spiritual 
religion and certainly few of those whom I 
know who seek it are satisfied with the 
present social order, with its racial hatreds 
and many other social and political in- 


justices, 
All of us, however, would undoubtedly 
agree with Mr. Meserve’s fundamental 


thesis, which in its essence comes down to 
the age-old truth that faith without works 
is not enough. 

We agree with him that religion should 
not permit “separating the life of con- 
templation (the spiritual side of religion) 
from the life of action.” We agree that 
religion “must be at the heart of life.” We 
agree that “there must be affirmations and 
moral values which are seen as reaching 
into. and interfering with every activity in 
which men are engaged” and “that religion 
should be concerned with politics, with 
economics, with war, with the things that 
make for peace, with racial and national 
prejudices and with all the complex and 
varied forces of our common life.” 

These fundamental truths are not, as he 
seems to imply, denied by those of us who 
seek more of personal religion in our 
churches. 

The only issue between us, as I see it, 
is how and in what manner and to what 
extent the church should deal with these 
complex forces and problems of everyday 
living. 

If I may presume to try to state further 
the position of those seeking more of spiri- 
tual and personal religion, their answers 
to these questions would be somewhat as 
follows: 


1. The church should first of all inspire 
and strengthen its members through em- 
phasizing and developing their — inner 
spiritual life and their ideals of the Father- 
hood of God and the brotherhood of man 
to take an active part in local and national 
charities, social and civic welfare activities, 
both within and outside of the church’s 
own organizations. Unitarians have always 
been outstanding in supporting such com- 
munity and. humanitarian movements. The 
self-sacrificing services and generous aid so 
fully given } them with a zeal and an 
idealism largely derived from the inspiration 
of personal religion, are in themselves a 
sufficient answer to any charge of hypo- 
crisy or of living “in an isolated compart- 
ment of life.” 

2. The church should not hesitate to 
take the lead in all public movements 
where a clear moral or humanitarian issue 
is involved. It has the right and the duty 
to ‘stand firmly against intolerance, racial 
hatred; political corruption and vice, ex- 
ploitation, bigotry and the like. Even in 
such cases, however, the approach should 
be from the religious viewpoint,’ basing its 
stand upon the conscience of the’ individual, 
alerted and strengthened by the teachings 
and ideals of personal religion: 

-.8. In the third place (and here is where 
I may part company with ,Mr.; Meserve), 
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if the issues involved are controversial, 
whether economic, political or international, 
on which men of unquestioned integrity, 
Christian virtue and humanitarian character 
have honest differences of opinion, the 
minister of a church should not come out 
categorically in support of his personal view 
and expound that as the only one which the 
church should support. 

Mr. Meserve admits, it is true, that with 
such economic problems as “high prices” 
or “international finance,” churchmen have 
not sufficient knowledge to work out a solu- 
tion, but insists that they may properly 
proclaim the principles of Christian action 
which should govern in economic life. If 
this principle were followed consistently 
there oni be no difference between us, 
but to be consistent, I submit that it should 
be applied to all controversial questions. 
The very existence of personal religion is 
imperilled when the pulpit is used for the 
dogmatic support or denunciation of one 
side or the other in such cases. 

Too often a minister carried away by his 
perfectly sincere enthusiasm sees only one 
side of such a question and in his zeal cas- 
tigates all who disagree with him. That is 
the surest way of killing the spirit of re- 
ligion in those who may so disagree. I 
submit that at the very least he should state 
clearly that he is expressing only his own 
opinion and that he recognizes the fact that 
other equally sincere persons think other- 
wise, leaving his hearers free to decide the 
issue for themselves according to their con- 
sciences and ethical judgment. It would 
be still better, in my opinion, if he could 
state both sides fairly and leave it to the 
members of the congregation to reach their 
own conclusions. However, if he is already 
strongly convinced that there is only one 
right answer, it would probably be next to 
impossible for him to present the other side 
with full justice. Accordingly, I personally 
feel that the best course would be not to 


bring such controversial subjects into the: 


pulpit at all, but to rely on the consciences 
of the individuals, ie and guided 
by the inner spiritual forces and precepts 
of personal religion, to decide the issue for 
themselves. In so doing they will have 
available the benefit of the views and con- 
clusions of specialists in the field of eco- 
nomics or world affairs, as the case may be, 
who, after all, are much more competent 
both by training and by experience to weigh 
the factors and analyze the issues involved 
than is the average minister. 
An excellent example of what I conceive 
to be the right way to treat such issues in 
their relation to personal spiritual religion 
is furnished by the radio sermons of Dr. 
Ralph W. Sockman. He expounds the 
principles of Christian living in a most in- 
spiring manner, pointing out that with their 
help we should find the truth and then act 
accordingly in meeting the complex prob- 
lems of our times, without himself elabor- 
ating on these problems. 
The dangers of prejudiced crusades from 
the pulpit in controversial fields are espec- 
ially acute today in the face of the rising 
tide of Communism in the world, and the 
efforts of our government, to restrain it 
through economic aid to threatened coun- 
tries and strengthening our own defenses. 
Here are presented the most complex prob- 
lems involving conflicting theories of govern- 
ment, of economics, of freedom of the in 
dividual and of national and world policies. 
Certainly here every minister, shoyld be 


especially careful to avoid 
personal bias if he feels called upon to dis- 
cuss these problems from the pulpit. 


A good illustration of the confusion which 
may follow such discussions is the recent 
spectacle of one Unitarian minister attack- 
ing our government for’ its greed, thirst for 
power and hard-heartedness because of its 
military and foreign policy at the same 
time that another Unitarian minister 
(according to mewspaper accounts) was 
appearing before .a Congressional Commit- 
tee urging support of these very policies. 
It is interesting to note that the latter gen- 
tleman is reported to have based his advice 
largely on his own personal observations 
of Communism in action as he was present 
when it took over Czechoslovakia. 


The concluding sentences in Mr. Meserve’s 
article, which he apparently intends as a 
summary of his views as contrasted with 
the position of those of us who are seeking 
more personal religion, are in fact com- 
letely in accord with our belief if I have 
bady outlined it above. He says: “The 
two sides must grow together, each aiding 
and fulfilling the other. The spiritual side 
provides strength and direction for the 
active side: the active side gives concrete 
application to the spiritual side. Both must 
be present and alive, and when they are 
both in us we gn to grasp what is meant 
by the abundant life.” 

If that balance can be maintained and 
we can avoid crowding out the spiritual 
side by over-emphasis or parteanalin on 
the active side, then truly we shall be, as 
he says, “at home with God and with our 
fellow men.” 


The BOOK 
of BOOKS. 


AN INTRODUCTION © 


By SOLOMON GOLDMAN 


e@ An outstanding Hebrew 
scholar here presents the first 
volume of @ series, of books of 
immense. scope and depth on 
the origins, develeaenene influ- 
ence and interpretation of the 
Bible from its oral tradition to 
the » present . day... Here, Dr. -- 
.., Goldman evaluates the Hebrew... 
“Bible, the impress it has made . - 
on the mind of Western man, . 
. the. extent to which. it, has | 
affected our entire civilization - 
_ and its enduring effectiveness 
in our own day. One ;of the 
most interesting and unique 
. portions of the book is a section — 
“Echoes and Allusions” an. 
'. amazingly rich mine of literary, _ 
quotation, * 


at your bookseller $3.75 a ath 
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EDITORIAL 
THE SHOCK TROOPS OF REASON 

ON BALANCE the 123rd Annual Meeting of the American Uni- 
tarian Association gives grounds for real encouragement and 
confidence in our church and its health. Ministers and lay- 
men from afar, arriving in Boston with fire in their eyes 
and whispered questions as to what fights were about to 
break out, were surprised and perhaps even a little dis- 
appointed to find that by and large we were in a mood to 
fight not one another as we have been known to do but 
rather the real enemies of the advance of liberal religion. 
The “ancestral voices prophesying war” were present but 
remained for the most part decently reticent as the pattern of 
the church’s work and hope unfolded in its sweeping 
perspective. 

Lon Ray Call, our minister-at-large, reporting for the 


Division of Churches, made it plain that the question of new 
churches rests on the backing which the fellowship as a 


whole is willing and able to give to pioneering ventures. We . 


can have forty new churches in the next ten years if we are 
willing to plan them wisely and support them intelligently. 
The field is ripe unto the harvest and the challenge is to the 
vision and patience of the laborers—all of us. John Fisher, 
for the United Unitarian Appeal, reported the largest sum 
ever accumulated in the name of Unitarian work. It is true 
that the Appeal fell short of its goal of $500,000, but it is also 
true that Unitarians are now giving more than seven times as 
much for denominational purposes as they gave ten years 
ago. The Divisions of Education and Publications gave 
evidence through their respective reports of real progress 
and growing strength. The Unitarian Service Committee 
continues, in spite of obstacles, to carry on its “propaganda 
of the deed” of good will and intelligent humanitarian 
concern. 


On the wide horizon of national and international affairs 
the liberal spirit did not fail in the decisions of the Associa- 
tion. By a substantial majority we voted opposition to Uni- 
versal Military Training, support of positive efforts for 
peace through the effective use of the United Nations and a 
strengthening of its structure in the direction of world gov- 
ernment adequate to prevent war. Unanimously we re- 
affirmed our traditional opposition to all efforts to break 
down the wall of separation between church and state. All 
but unanimously we affirmed our opposition to every form 
of totalitarianism including the potential totalitarianism of 
the Mundt-Nixon Bill. 

‘These and other acts made this writer feel that the heart 
of our free church is sound, that we kriow the responsibility 
of the liberal faith today and mean to do our best in living 
up to it. But deeper than all outward acts’ was the felt 
“sense of the meeting.” If one can put into words so subtle 
a thing, I think it was something like this: “We are not 


. here to wrangle and argue. We are here to get on with the 


_ business of the liberal church, too long delayed by pettiness 


_ and preoccupation with internal dissension.” Not that we all 


agreed—God forbid. There was open and sharp disagree- 
ment on many issues but this disagreement had more of the 
flavor of differences of opinion within the family, less of the 
bitterness and uncharitableness of opposing, self-centered 
factions. 


We may, I think, take heart from these meetings. There 
are many and serious problems before us but we are in a 
mood to meet them boldly and not to argue over who is to 
blame for their existence. This is the way healthy minds 
stand up to life and it is toward this healthy mindedness that 
we began to move at these meetings. We all have a task in 
the months ahead to keep this health, sanity and faith alive 
and to help it grow. 


The forces of reason and good will, as Hendrik Van Loon 
reminded us when he became a Unitarian several years ago, 
need their shock troops now to stem the drive toward war, 
to calm the hysteria at home, to raise a standard within 
the free church above the confusion and irrationality of 
these times. We Unitarians with other religious liberals 
throughout the world must take our places with the shock 
troops of reason and good will. This is our peculiar mission 
in this moment of history. This is the thing for which we 
are free. This reason, sanity and good will constitute the 
healing, recreating power which we must let loose in a world 
where men are losing hope. No church has a more pre- 
cious offering to bring to humanity in its need. Let us, as 
the bearers of this treasure, set about our task with bold- 


ness, with patience and with good faith. 
H. €.; M. 


THE SOVIETS TALK OF PEACE 


THE TREMENDOUS feeling of relief which the current Soviet 
talk of peace has given to millions of people is a fair measure 
both of the very widespread abhorrence of war and of the 
inadequacy of the general understanding of the Soviet rulers 
and their purposes. 


The Molotov-Smith and the Stalin-Wallace exchanges do 
not mark any change whatever in the primary goals or the 
long-range strategies of the Kremlin. Strictly speaking, they 
are not even new tactics but only a shift in emphasis. Stalin 
and his associates have long proclaimed their belief in the 
possibility of some temporary accommodation between the 
ussr and the “bourgeois, capitalist countries.” 


Moreover, there is nothing in their doctrine nor, ap- 
parently, in their present situation to make them desirous of 
war with the United States now. On the contrary, it appears 
that their aims are much better served by a continuance of 
the present unrest-short-of-war than they would be by mili- 
tary conflict. War, now or soon, is not impossible but neither 
is it certain. | 


There is no uncertainty, however, about the basic hostility 
of the Soviet leaders and their followers throughout the world 
toward any non-Communist systems and groups. The record 
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is clear and readily available to anyone who wishes to know 
it. The chairman of the Communist Party of the United 
States, testifying under oath before a Senate Committee, 
declared that he and his followers would under no circum- 
stances fight for the United States in case of a war with 
Russia. By this statement he recorded his full obedience to 
the Party line recently laid down by Moscow. 

That line, given formal, intra-party expression in a current 
book by Vosnessensky declares that the test of Communist 
loyalty par excellence is the willingness to defend the Soviet 
Union against everyone else. He only pretends to be an 
internationalist, writes Mr. Vosnessensky (quoting Mr. 
Stalin) who does not defend the Soviet Union and its leader- 
ship. Such defense is necessary, the directive goes on, be- 
cause the enmity between the “only Socialist state in the 
world” and the capitalist nations is inevitable and eternal. 
The Soviet Union lives in the conditions of “capitalist en- 
circlement.” As long as this situation continues, the Soviet 
Union is in danger because a great conflict between the two 
systems is certain. 

It is worth emphasizing that Vosnessensky’s statement, 
which was published in Moscow in December of 1947, was 
not part of a rabble-rousing political speech but was em- 
bedded in the introduction to a technical treatise intended 
primarily for Party leaders. It was an ex-cathedra pronounce- 
ment in matters of Communist faith and morals and it had 
behind it the full authority of the Politburo. Under the cir- 
cumstances it seems a much more reliable guide to the aims 
and intentions of the Soviet rulers than their “words of 
peace.” 

There is, of course, always the chance that these offers were 
made in good faith even though the evidence gives a contra- 
indication. That chance ought not to be ignored. We 
should explore all possibilities. But we should not allow 
ourselves to be fooled by words which we like to hear nor 
should we permit our hopes to rise very high. The Soviet 
record is such that we are quite justified in demanding that 
the Communist rulers of the UssR implement their words 
with concrete actions on such specific issues as the Austrian 
peace treaty, the internationalization of the Danube or the 
American-Soviet clash in Korea. 

Ww. B. W. 


WANTED: NEW AND DISTINCTIVE 
TYPES OF SOCIAL ACTION 


A RELIGION that claims to be modern must make good that 
claim by sponsoring distinctive types of social action. It is 
not enough that it feed the hungry and clothe the naked. It is 
not enough that it exhort people to practice brotherhood. It 
is not enough that it build inns for the orphans and the aged. 
To meet the tests of a modern religion it must show consider- 
ably more imagination than that. It must show by its human- 
itarianism that it has allied itself wholeheartedly with modern 
science; that it has become adventurous, creative, intelligent, 
experimental. 

Unitarianism claims to be a modern religion. Can that 
10 


claim be justified by the record? I think it can, although 
by no means as fully as I should like or as fully as I think is 
possible. As small numerically as Unitarianism is, it could 
engage in many more kinds of distinctive social action than 
it does, action that would represent solid and enduring con- 
tributions to the betterment of human life and that would do 
honor to the movement that initiated and supported it. 


As an example of the kind of action I have in mind I draw 
your attention to the thrilling story of the medical missions 
of our Unitarian Service Committee. When the idea of the 
missions was first proposed, several distinguished medical 
men of America opposed it. They pointed out that no gov- 
ernment, no church, no medical group had ever done any- 
thing of that kind. They drew attention to the obstacles 
that would have to be met in carrying out the project. But 
our Service Committee was undaunted. It acted on the idea 
with courage, imagination, enterprise and reaped results that 
exceeded the highest expectations. 


How are we to explain the interest shown in the medical 
missions save on the grounds that they constitute a distinc- 


- tive and unique type of service in which modern science 


and religion work together as partners? The missions are a 
big success. And it should be noted that their cost is very | 
small in comparison with other types of aid to Europe. They 
are a kind of service that a small religious body like the 
Unitarian can afford to sponsor. 


Among all the documents which church bodies have pre- 
pared on world peace and prosperity not one to my knowl- 
edge discusses the primary obstacle to the realization of 
those objectives: over-population. It’s high time they awaken 
to the fact that the biblical injunction to feed the hungry and 
clothe the naked just isn’t enough; that along with that, reli- 
gion must carry on a program to educate peoples to the 
advantages of population control. A church like ours could 
render a great service here by supporting all agencies whose 
primary purpose it is to disseminate population facts and 
birth control information. In instituting agencies of this 
kind in its own program of humanitarianism and education 
it could surely count on the cooperation of the Population 
Reference Bureau, the population specialists who are to be 
found in some of our universities, and the birth control 
agencies. 


At a time when social thinking is largely a heated, abstract 
disputation between the ideologies of “individualism” and 
“socialism,” or “fascism” and “communism,” it is important 
that we give effective demonstrations of the method of liberal- 
ism. That method is to deal with the problems of society 
not as subjects of abstract disputation but as problems that 
call for concrete solutions. The changes which the solutions 
effect in our society may be minor or they may be drastic. 
That is unimportant. . The important thing about them is that 
they are solutions arrived at by a maximum reliance upon 
intelligence and by the democratic process of discussion 
and consent. If we can achieve nothing more by our social 
action than to demonstrate this method we shall have made 
a significant contribution to our times. 

G. F. W. 
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UNITARIAN HORIZONS 


THE STRONG COUNTRY 


of advertising signs at intervals along the railway line that 
_ greatly interested me as an American visitor not long ago. 
They depicted a railway engine at top speed, and bore a 
legend that read, with appropriate variations, “You are 
entering the Strong Country.” In London, I was informed 
that their purpose is to promote the sales of ale and beer 
manufactured by a man named Strong, and that the phrase 
“the Strong Country” refers to the particular region where 
these beverages are brewed and sold; but until I had been 
enlightened, I took the signs in the figurative rather than the 
literal sense, and “in my simple ignorance supposed” that 
they referred to England as a whole. I was quite prepared, 
as I travelled along, to believe that I was in very truth enter- 
ing the strong country. 
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7 And so I was. If there is a strong country today on 

_ the face of the planet, it is Britain, in spite of statistics of 

trade and international finance, and in spite of all the 
prophets of woe. It may not be the strength of material 
resources, nor even the strength of what was once a mighty 
empire; but it is an even more important kind of strength, 
for which the world today is sadly in need. It is the strength 
of a nation that is wholly committed to the tradition of 
freedom under law, and whose faith in the final triumph of 
its ideals is rooted in character and religion. There is a 
toughness of fibre in the character of the British people that 
will prove durable in a time when almost everything else 
is shaken and overthrown. Britain is a strong country, and 
anyone who overlooks that fact—especially anyone in 
America — will miscalculate the future badly. 


Unitarianism is Strong 


_ What is true of Britain in general is true also of the 
British Unitarian movement. I came back with a clear 

awareness of that strength within our churches — a strength 
that may at the moment be somewhat obscured by the 
obvious signs of the long strain that has at many points 
required courage and endurance such as our churches at 
home have never had to display. Our Unitarian churches 
in Britain know what it means to endure hardship like. 
good soldiers; and while the experience inevitably leaves 
sears behind it, there is also a permanent legacy of inner 
_and spiritual strength that is inspiring to witness. 


_ The annual meeting of the General Assembly in London, 
in which, for the first time since 1925, I had the honor to 
So revealed this strength in many ways. The session 

at which the final reports on the campaign to raise a hun- 
dred thousand pounds were presented had a quality of proud 
id happy achievement that I have yet to find at any meet- 
ng of our own-United Unitarian Appeal. We deal with 


larger figures, and we have our own characteristic ways of 
showing enthusiasm; but for an expression of genuinely 
united effort and success I must confess that we are still 
lacking in the quiet strength our British fellow-Unitarians 
showed on that occasion. 


How They Can Sing! 


Early in the four days’ meetings the annual service of 
worship was held in Hampstead, at Rosslyn Hill Chapel. The 
lovely church was filled to capacity, the service was con- 
ducted with dignity and beauty; but what thrilled me to 
the core was the way those British Unitarians sang the 
hymns. There were three— Thomas Hornblower Gill’s 
“O Thou by whom all change is wrought” at the beginning; 
Frederick Lucian Hosmer’s “Thy kingdom come—on bended 
knee” just before the sermon; and Clifford Bax’s “Turn 
back, O Man,” at the close. I shall not easily forget the 
power with which certain lines made evident the deep con- 
victions of that great Congregation— 


““°’Neath Thy renewing fire we glow, 
And still from strength to strength we go, 
From height to height we climb.” 
“Gird up your loins, ye prophet souls, 
Proclaim the day is near.” 
“Earth shall be fair, and all her people one.” 


There was fervor, and confidence, and a great determina- 
tion in that Unitarian singing that revealed strength of mind 
and heart and soul. It was good for an American Unitarian 
to hear. 


A Partnership with Promise 


But the plainest sign to me that our Unitarian movement 
in Britain is today strong and ready to go on “from strength 
to strength” came in the conferences I had with the leaders 
of the work—both official and unofficial—and the enthusiasm» 
with which they entered into the effort to plan for the future. 
More especially, their keen and prompt response to any sug-- 
gestion that from now on there should be a far closer and! 
more effective working partnership between the General 
Assembly and the American Unitarian Association. In the 
kind of world we live in, those who believe in liberty and 
in a faith that is the essential basis for liberty must stand 
together and work together and worship together. On this, 
we of America and our British brethren see eye to eye, and 
there is the same eager desire to translate this hope into a 
practical program on both sides of the Atlantic. It will be 
a partnership based on strength, which means a partnership 
with promise for our time and for the future. 


F. M. E. 
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‘An Unruffled Pattern © 


Of Smug Ideas’ 


IDEAS HAVE CONSEQUENCES. By 
Richard M. Weaver. Chicago: The Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press. $2.75. ak 


There cannot be many Americans who 
are completely unaware that they live in 
perilous times. Quite a few of them, how- 
ever, are undoubtedly less frightened and 
less hopeless than they could be made to 
become. This book sets out to spread a 
sense of impending doom .among such 
people. 

The author finds no sign of health in 
western civilization, only mounting symp- 
toms of a fatal sickness. “There is ground 
for declaring,” he asserts, “that modern man 
has become a moral idiot,” who “is unable 
to prescribe for himself, for he imagines 
that what he needs is more of the disease.” 


INow exactly what is the disease? He 
gives it various names—materialism,  sci- 
entism, presentism, utilitarianism, pragma- 
tism, but perhaps sensism (if we may make 
up a wont for the purpose) most accurately 
describes this philosophic doctor's diagnosis. 


Sensism originated, according to this 
account, toward the end of the fourteenth 
century,.when western man was misled by 
“the owers. of darkness” to sample 
generalizations extracted from factual par- 
ticulars. The sampling developed into an 


uncontrollable appetite, until in the course’ 


of the centuries western man has become 
so enslaved to the wine of the senses that 
he has lost all taste for intellectual. and 
spiritual food. Thus alienated from “tran- 
scendentals,” the only criteria of -valid 
judgment, he Jacks the mental and- moral 
energy even to believe in the existence of 
truth or, for that matter, in any value 
whatever, ; 

Well, is there any cure for this malady? 
Yes; we are given to understand there is. 
But it demands a radical therapy. Western 
man must in effect return to where he went 
astray and start over. He must regain the 
spiritual insight that flourished in the Mid- 

e Ages and the philosophic wisdom that 
flowered in Cree antiquity. And lest 
some reader should object that the clock 
of history cannot be turned back, he is ad- 
monished that this is no turning back. For 
the reality that is sought is timeless. It is 
the eterna] center of a rational universe. 

This is the argument of the book in 
Pees terms. Specifically, there is a good 

eal more to consider: much in -the demo- 
cratic credo which the reader is expected 
to turn against, and certain reforms in 
theory and practice which he is to espouse. 
The notion of human equality has to be 
given up in favor of “distinction and hier- 
archy,” which means putting the relatively 
few superior persons in control of the in- 
ferior many; equality of the sexes has to be 
recognized as a delusion, and women be 
returned to kitchen and nursery; the mad 
striving for earthly well-being must be re- 
placed by active concern for the destiny of 
the immortal soul in the life hereafter; the 
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-humanitarianism. 


fact must come home to the mind that 
scientitic procedure is inadequate to solve 
moral or spiritual problems, and that, in 
Mr. Weavers opinion, unity even in 
practical matters is unattainable except as 
there is agreement on the questions which 
were discussed. by the Schoolmen, such as 


“how many angels can stand on the point ~ 
of a needle,” so often cited as examples. of . 


scholastic futility. 
' These are items. With others like them 
they add up to the doctrine that western 
man has been going down hill ever since 
he endeavored to free himself from natural, 
social and theological restraints and under- 
took to use his powers as a man to make 
life more livable. For the struggles of 
political and social idealists to help the 
masses of their fellowmen toward a more 
satisfying and ennobling experience are 
here regarded as actuated by sentimental 
Thinking, defined as 
problem solving activity, which takes its 
form from the conditions to be remedied, 
is a base surrender to relativism. Hu- 
manistic religion is an inherent anomaly. 
And so on. In contrast, examples of valid 
ideals are the discipline exemplified in feu- 
dal society, the. aplomb of the traditional 
gentleman and devotion to a church religion 
whose dogmas are unspoiled. by that tragic 
error, the Reformation. And the rescue of 


_endangered mankind depends upon putting 


the intellectual elite in supervisory charge 
of the whole human venture. 

How charmingly simple! The present 
grave situation is due to man’s reckless self- 
indulgence in the world disclosed to the 
senses, so that now western man is mastered 
by a thirst that is as depraved as it is over- 
powering. But fortunately we are offered a 
remedy—the Weaver cure. 


Is it really self-evident that there is a~ 


reality to which the word “transcendental” 


The above cartoon is by the former presi- 
dent of the Western Branch of the Amer- 
ican Philosophical Ass ociationand 
author of a half-dozen philosophic works, 
Prof. M. C. Otto. He frequently illus- 
trates his letters with “action shots,” like 
this—produced when he was asked to cut 
his current book review one-third. N. B.: 
Dr. Otto vip do the cutting! 


have insisted on deci 
‘value by appealing to standards which the 


refers, or may one have doubts on that 


head and ask for evidence? 


Did western man deliberately choose _ 
scientific knowledge against the promptings 
of his better nature, or did science develop 
out of a maturing acquaintance with the 
world, so that a refusal to follow the scien- 
tific lead would have been a betrayal of 
the truth-seeking spirit? ‘ 

Are we today limited to the either-or of 
“seientific materialism” or “the spirituality 
of the Middle Ages,” with not a single 
other alternative? : 

Must current skepticism with regard to 
moral idealism be blamed exclusively on 
increased familiarity with the scientific 
temper of mind and the outreaching am- 
bition of business enterprise, or is a con- 
siderable share of it chargeable to the re- 
actionary behavior of spiritual leaders who 

ane issues of basic 
best available knowledge has rendered 
obsolete? 


Nowhere does Mr. Weaver risk coming to 


grips with an actuality that might throw 


him. Felicity of style, order and decorum, 
an unruffled pattern of smug ideas; that 
is this book. It is the exact antithesis of 
the life which the author looks down upon 
—the life of every day, with its blunderings 
and cross purposes, its defeats and frustra- 
tions, its banalities and cruelties, but also 
its successes, nobilities and generosities, and 
always its persistent vitality and. drive. 


Reading this book and mindful of this 
life, I recalled the report of a conversation 
between a citizen of Boston and a citizen 
of Philadelphia. Said the latter: “You'll 
have to admit that Boston isn’t laid out as 
well as Philadelphia.” To which the Bos- 
tonian replied: “When Boston has been 
dead as long as Philadelphia it will be laid 
out all right.” 

M. C. OTTO 


GERMAN FAILURE 


THE ABUSE OF LEARNING, By Frederic 
Lilge. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
$2.75. 


You will find this book important if you 
think the. question, “Can ‘it’ happen here?” 
important. This incisive dissection of “the 
failure of the German university” is more 
than just a footnote on some page of the 
future definitive history of “The Causes of 
World War II.” By setting forth with 
academic thoroughness some wide and deep 
historic roots of this disastrous failure, the 
author gives us reason to see that the 
subordination of German culture to a 
political and military machine was not an 
isolated event. Professor Lilge (who teaches 
the philosophy and history of education at 
the University of California and is a Ger- 
man-born graduate of the Universities of 
Halle and Munich) has written a sober, 
substantial and stimulating book worth four 
or five hours of the busy life of any person — 
concerned with the problem, “Which way 


America?” 


The “German problem” must be a 


before a stable world-order can evolve. This 
book and such valuable books as Joachim 
Joesten’s, Germany: What Now? and Gus- 
tav Stolper’s, German Realities, help u 

rate the intelligence and constructiveness 
of American policy makers coi the 
German problem. Lilge u 

harshly up against the theory of ian y 


by metaphysics (as proposed in Ideas Have 
Jonsequences), and the theory of salvation 
by the military state, theories widely urged 
on the American pee today. His 171 
_ pages were probably too few to handle his 
_ thesis comprehensively enough. He might 
_ well have included a chapter on the eco- 
nomic roots of the intellectual attitudes of 
the German universities. 
But this is a very significant diagnosis 
_ of a way of life marked by the madness of 
its rulers and the blindness of its masses. 


; ROBERT F. HOAGLAND 


DISJOINTED MEN 
HITLER IN OURSELVES. By Max Picard. 


Translated from the German by Heinrich - 


Hauser. Hinsdale, Illinois: Henry Re 
Company. $3.50. es geet 
“There is nothing a jelly-fish likes so much 
_ as a rock.” The thesis of this book by a 
Swiss author could be stated in this familiar 
aphorism. The “Hitler” that is “in our- 
selves” is the preoccupation with “the 
_ momentary,” a preoccupation that today 
has led to almost complete disjointedness 
in our spiritual aspirations and in our 
_ actions, private and public. This disjointed- 
mess bespeaks the loss of Christian 
humanism which formerly gave continuity 
and integrity to the life of the individual 
and to the course of Western society. The 
consequence of this loss is the multiple 
forms of (overt and covert) nihilism of 
which Hitlerism was simply the “logical” 
expression. Lacking a sense of continuity 
with the past and of man’s openness on 
the one is to the infinite, men have lost 
the human sense of meaningful time and 
history and have spatialized and “absoluted” 
the moment, the fragmentary, the sen- 
sational, the arbitrary, the sheer act of will. 
This is the way of insanity, for it pre- 
ese only the “logic of the non-sensical 
—the counterlogic of the Logos.” The vul- 
garization of language, education, art, 
philosophy, politics and sex; the substitution 
of slogans for rational discussion, of cynical 
use of force and sentimentality for the rule 
of law—these and other concomitant ex- 
pressions of dehumanization represent “the 
chaos of emptiness” incarnate in Hitler’s 
dictatorship. So long as the contemporary 
man continues in his present state of dis- 
continuity and disjointedness, he will (with 
no center from within) remain a potential 
victim of the “external fixations” of dictator- 


ship. 


- Although certain sections of the book . 


offer brilliant illumination of the “annihila- 
tion of man” in the past decade, the author, 
strangely enough, gives little attention to 
the institutional and no attention to the 
economic problems involved. The style, 
which is fluent and aphoristic, often de- 
generates into moralistic hyperbole and 
oracular generalization. The German peo- 
_ ple, we are told, is “incapable of insight into 
_ its guilt; the German of today (and there is 
no difference in this respect between Nazi 
and non-Nazi) has no inner continuity;” 
he cannot remember even his crimes. 
alysis, existentialism, _anthropos- 


® 
4 ; 

Bophy, James Joyce and Dos Passos, 
, 


and 
other movements and figures of our time 
_ are presented in disjointed caricature. The 


Na asserts, for example, that psycho- 
sis, “far from turning against the in- 

of sex into spheres where it does 
belong, merely regulates the invasion” 
pansexuality. “One consequence of the 


“This is not personal—I am quoting 
from the latest anti-Unitarian-headquar- 
ters pamphlet.” 


“invasion” is that many “faces look as if 
a were themselves some sexual organ.” 
(The Human Face is the title of a previous 
book by the author.) 

The remedy for Hitlerism, for the dis- 
continuity and the disjointedness that are 
in us, is simple—and in its way dubious. 
“In that Christ became man and in that 
man believes in Christ, this discontinuity is 
abridged.” The frequent laudatory use of 
the word “hierarchy” in the volume could 
ee the impression that the author hopes 
or the restoration of some elite. But one 
cannot be certain of this, for he does not 
tell us much about the specific social in- 
gredients of the “remedy,” beyond recom- 
mending the division of Germany into small 
states (where it would be “easier for the 
individual to realize his own limitations and 
to find himself again”). But one can be 
sure that the author believes Christian 
“continuity” should maintain a Gleichschal- 
tung among the religions; for, after 
lamenting the stage-by-stage decline “from 
religious anti-Semitism (something that 
still examined “the Jews by the essential: 
man’s spirit and man’s truth”) to “social 
anti-Semitism, and, still further, to racial 
anti-Semitism,” he recalls that the Jews 
were those “who first and by an act of 
violent decision separated themselves from 
Christ.” “In a world which progressively, 
and of late almost completely, has turned 
away from Christ,” he says, “it was in- 
evitable that those who first of all had 


turned away from Christ should again be-. 


come conspicuous.” This sounds like 
“Christian” imperialism and not Christian 
humanism. 

JAMES LUTHER ADAMS 


GROUP TENSIONS 


ALL MANNER OF MEN. By Malcolm 
Ross. New York: Reynall & Hitchcock. 
$3.50. 

Many people from many points of view 
have an answer to the race problem in its 
economic aspect. Malcolm Ross, who after 
years of work in the Labor Relations Board 
transferred his labors to the Fair Employ- 
ment Practices Committee, has in his new 
book given us a clear cut answer on the 
level of employer, labor union and govern- 
ment groupings. According to Mr. Ross, 
who seems to have developed his theory 
after-the-fact, there is no economic problem 
in race relations if or when any two of those 
three. groups get together wholeheartedly in 
working for job equality. 

The author of All Manner of Men worked 
in and out of Washington far too many 
years with far too much intelligence and 


compassion to come up with any world- 
saving doctrine. He is humble about the 
ability of any government agency to solve 
problems even as he is insistent that labor 
relations, especially as racial tension is in- 
volved in them, may be better handled if 
there is a third agency—government—to help 
along the thinking of employers and unions. 
Employers and unions might by themselves 
deal with racial and religious minorities and 
do so fairly. But Mr. Ross does a good job 
of showing how when a third interest is 
represented in such problems—public in- 
terest—they are apt to be better and more 
quickly solved. 

But All Manner of Men is neither a justi- 
fication of nor a plea for the r. £. p. c. Real- 
ly, it is one of the shortest and clearest his- 
tories of the effects of group tensions in 
our economic life that has been written. 
F. E. P. C. fits into this history as our latest 
and grandest attempt to deal with the 
economic repercussions of group tension. 
Behind F. E. Pp. c. are two hundred years of 
tension and inequality. As divergent groups 
move more and more freely throughout the 
United States they spread as they go the 
necessity of working out a creative answer 
to the difficulties inherent in minority ten- 
sions. At once a history and a handbook, 
All Manner of Men is well worth its price 
and the time it takes to read. Eminently 
fair, principled and factual, it was written 
out of strenuous experience. It is almost 
amazing that for all the heat that is inherent 
in this area of human relations, Mr. Ross 
has managed a volume which is almost 
good-humoredly calm. 

JOSEPH BARTH 


STUDY IN SOCIAL ACTION 


THE CHRISTIAN WAY IN RACE RE- 
LATIONS. Edited by William Stuart 
Nelson. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
$2.50. 

This presentation of the dilemma facing 
us both as citizens and as churchmen is 
most capable. One chapter; by J. Neal 
Hughley, in twenty-six pages, is most in- 
cisive in exposing the undemocratic nature 
of the ies s in which short-sighted 
men would imprison our economy. Several 
other contributors are almost equally sharp. 
and clear in holding up the unfortunate- 
contrast between our professed faith in. 
brotherhood and our practice of denying its. 
realization. In view of the coming Southern 
revolt against President Truman’s excellent 
and brave proposals for Civil Rights legis-. 
lation, this book merits study by social. 
action groups in our churches. 

WILLIAM B. RICE: 


‘SPIRITED ATTACK’ 


HOLLYWOOD ON TRIAL. By Gordor 
Kahn. New York: Boni ¢& Gaer. $1. 


This is a highly partisan defense of the 
ten “unfriendly” witnesses from Hollywood 
who were indicted for contempt of Con- 
gress because they refused to tell the 
Thomas Committee whether or not they 
belong to the Screen Writers’ Guild or the 
Communist Party. 

Mr. Kahn dislikes the methods of Rep. 
J. Parnell Thomas and his associates. In 
this, most readers will follow him and cheer 
on his spirited attack. But the issue delib- 
erately raised by his heroes is a substantive 
one: whether even a fairly conducted in- 
quiry of this nature would be a violation 
of the Bill of Rights. This is a much more 
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debatable question in the present state of 
world affairs, hateful though such an 
acknowledgment is to the liberal spirit and 
tradition. ; 

The debate will not be stilled by Mr. 
Kahn’s contemptuous dismissal of the 
familiar charges made against the Com- 
munist Party and its activities. Nor is his 
plea sweetened by the Communist-line 
overtones of parts of the prepared state- 
ments the witnesses were not allowed to 
read. One accuses our rulers of trying “to 
drive us into a disastrous and unnecess: 
war.” Others compare the Committee wi 
the Gestapo, and its hearings with what 
went on under: Hitler and Goebbels. There 
is no mention of the MVD or of what goes 
on today under Stalin and Beria. | 


But Mr. Kahn’s polemic cannot be lightly 
tossed aside. It highlights a serious prob- 
lem which, one cannot help fearing, may 
grow increasingly ugly as the crisis deepens: 
how to accommodate the old _ liberal 
ideology of our democracy to its new de- 
fensive needs. No better answer is sug- 
gested in these pages, or perhaps elsewhere, 
than by the tollowing sentence from a 
resolution of the Episcopal House of Bishops 
quoted by Rep. Helen Gahagan Douglas 
on the floor of the House of Representatives: 


“The surest way to fight Com- 
munism is to work unceasingly at 
home and abroad for a society in 
which justice and the dignity of 
free men are in truth guaranteed 
to men of every race and con- 
dition.” 

DAVID W. RAUDENBUSH 


FACING FACTS 


ONE THOUSAND AMERICANS. _ By 
George Seldes. New York: Boni & Gaer. 
3. 


It is easy to attack critics and even ob- 
jective students of social power and the 
socially powerful. George Seldes, through 
fourteen books over a period of eighteen 
years and through his newsweekly, In Fact, 
is a critic of those whose power places 
them in dominant roles in our society. Like 
the others, therefore, he is easy to attack 
in the columns of the newspapers and mag- 
azines he criticizes. Such columns are 
open to categorical smears of him and his 
work and seldom to thoughtful interpre- 
tations and criticisms of it. 

Seldes is especially easy to attack now 
because the hush hush has become so all 
pervasive during these tense days, and mul- 
titudes of the fearful recoil in terror from 
the ugly facts Seldes recounts. 


Fortunately all writers and periodicals do 
not take this easy course. Thomas L. 
Stokes, writing for the New York Times 
Book Review, calls One Thousand Ameri- 
cans “timely collateral reading for a Presi- 
dential election year,” a book that makes 
us “stop and think if we would preserve 
the type of democracy, truly representa- 
tive, about which it is sometimes easier 
to talk in editorials than to advance in re- 
vealing news stories.” 


Seldes chose his title from a statement 
by Republican Senator George D. Aiken of 
Vermont that one thousand Americans— 
executives and stockholders of the privatel 
owned public utilities—are able to bloc 
completion of the St. Lawrence Seaway. 
“Senator Aiken, author of a bill to author- 
ize completion of the $200,000,000 water- 
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“On this question of immortality-——I’m 
sitting on the fence with Plato.” (Sug- 
gested by Rev. Lon Ray Call). 


way and hydroelectric power develop- 
ment,” according to a United Press dis- 
patch of April 21, 1945, later verified by 
Aiken to Seldes, “said in an interview that 
the ‘1,000’ are ‘more interested in seeking 
profits for themselves than they are in help- 
ing the welfare of 136,000,000 people.’ ” 
Seldes devotes his book to an exposition of 
the identities, affiliations, social power, and 
manipulative activities of these one thou- 
sand persons whose influence extends 
throughout the other major instruments of 
social power in the United States. 

The facts Seldes weaves into his book 
are drawn almost exclusively from official 
and public sources—from Congressional in- 
vestigation reports, trade association re- 
ports, trade journal news stories, speeches 
in the Houses of Congress, studies pre- 
pee by federal bureaus and orders and 

ecisions from courts and such agencies as 
the Federal Trade and Federal Communi- 
cations Commissions. These facts drama- 
tize the pressure activities of the National 
Association of Manufacturers, the United 
States Chamber of Commerce, the Morgan 
group and others. With the constant over- 
play of the activities of unions in the daily 
press, Seldes can be excused for stressin 
the other side—the much more serious a 
neglected side—of the picture. . 

The book is particularly helpful in re- 
calling such a document as Economic Con- 
centration and World War II, the report 
of the Smaller War Plants Corporation to 


‘the Special Senate Committee to Study 


Problems of American Small Business, 1946. 
This document offers the conclusion that 
the “relatively few giant corporations of 
the country which have come to dominate 
our entire economy are themselves ed 
owned by only a few thousand stockhold- 
ers, and are controlled by a mere handful 
of huge financial interests.” He quotes 
Senator James E. Murray of Montana as 
saying in introducing this report, “If we 
believe that our system of free enterprise 
should be preserved, if we believe that the 
American economy should be the expression 
of a free society, then we cannot stand idly 
by and watch the march of monopoly to 
power. We cannot risk the consequences 
—for in this struggle, if we are too little and 
too late, there wil be no second chance,” 

Seldes’ selections of facts may strike you 
as being biased, and Seldes’ conclusions 
may strike you as many times overdrawn. 
But he presents materials that portray tend- 
encies threatening the welfare and liber- 
ties of every American. 

America is probably not as misinformed as 
Seldes says it is. There is still a great 


-tion, 


| 
deal of the “I’m from Missouri” spirit in 
the United States, You still have to “show” 
a great many Americans. This leads many 
to read our newspapers and to listen to our 
radio stations with far more discrimination 
than our hopeful propagandists for special 
interests would like to anticipate. The vast 
majority of our daily newspapers opposed 
F. D. Roosevelt’s four eandidacio® or the 
Presidency, but the people did.vote against 
the newspapers. Currently the President 
and the ee are whooping it up for war, 
but to date Congressmen are apparently 
aware that the vast majority of the people 
are not yet convinced of the necessity of 
sending their sons into the draft and umr. 


On the other hand, the trend toward 
the concentration of control of our economy, 
communications networks, political activi- 
ties and other social structures continues 
rapidly toward more and more concentra- 
On certain great issues, the facts of 
which can be publicized through popular 
organizations, pamphlets and hooks the 
masses of the people are sufficiently well 
informed to vote in terms of their best in- 
terests as they see them. But on a vast 
number of thes issues they have little or 
no basis for reaching conclusions. It is 
only thus that we are able to stumble from 
depression to war to boom to depression to 
war to boom, with each shift favoring the 
concentration of greater and greater power 
in the hands of a few. 

Whether you agree with Seldes’ conclu- 
sions or not, you owe it to yourself and 
your children to face the facts he sum- 
marizes. 


j 


ALFRED MCCLUNG LEE 


THIRD PARTY READING 


HENRY WALLACE: THE MAN AND 
THE MYTH. By Dwight Macdonald. 
New York: The Vanguard Press. $2.50. 

THE RISE AND FALL OF THIRD PAR- 
TIES: FROM ANTI-MASONRY TO WAL- 
LACE. By William B. Hesseltine. Wash- 
ington: The Public Affairs Press. $2.50. 


The mention of Henry Wallace and his 
third party evokes such intemperate heat 
from both right and left that I had better 
state my own political position at the out- 
set of this review. I am a Socialist, a 
staunch believer in democratic socialism. I 
am also a pacifist and have testified to my 
pacifism the hard way, oy refusing to reg- 
ister for the draft in 1940 and being sen- 
tenced to a two-year term in federal prison 
for that refusal. Now that my bias has 
been exposed I can turn to the review of 
both the above books. 

The saddest spectacle in political life is 
that of a politician’s record being subjected 
to the rigorous technique of miscroscopic 
analysis. Somehow one doesn’t feel too 
concerned or saddened if the subject is a — 
machine boss or the product of a political 
machine. But when the subject is the self- _ 
appointed spokesman for the Common Man, ~ 
the self-appointed Apostle of Peace and the — 
self-announced Gideon, then the pitiless and — 
merciless analysis. which Dwight Mac-— 
donald presents of Henry Wallace makes 
one very sad indeed. ¢ 

For this Gideon emerges not only with- — 
out armor but without clothing. The 
idealistic clothing we know so well, the 
Wallace who pleads for the underdog, the 
Wallace who pleads for Lox is expose 
as being underneath this clothing, the | 


oY 


“lace “who refused to lift a finger in behalf 
_ of the sharecroppers, America’s disinher- . 
ited people, when he had the power to 


help them as head of the Agriculture Ad- 
justment Act and Secretary of Agriculture; it 
is the Wallace who | no voice of pro- 
test against the use of the atom bomb 
when he was in a position to make this 
protest effective, as a member of the Cabi- 
net. 


' Wallace emerges from this study as one 
of the most unstable, mentally and emo- 
tionally, of present-day presidential aspir- 
ants. He is seen as a devotee of esoteric 


_ religious cults; as a dupe, consciously or 


unconsciously, of the Communists; as a 
pleader for Soviet imperialism; as an apol- 
bee for the police state of the so-called 
“left.” 


One cannot but feel a measure of sym- 
pathy for Wallace in the face of Macdon- 
ald’s vicious analysis. There is in this book 
no sense of forgiveness for human frailty. 
At no point is Wallace given the benefit 
of the doubt. Against the standards of 
perfection which Macdonald uses as_ his 
criteria, I doubt whether any individual 
would come out unscathed—even Macdon- 
ald himself. But Wallace’s own standards 
by which he judges others, at least those 
whom he considers his personal or politi- 
cal enemies, justifies Macdonald’s ‘tech- 
nique. It is certain that this book will 
not make pleasant reading for conservatives 
or reactionaries, for this criticism stems 
from the left, and Wallace is condemned 
for not following a truly liberal policy. 


It is interesting to watch the Macdon- 
ald vs. Wallace performance. And Mac- 
donald’s own predilection for esoteric po- 
litical philosophy—a sort of Bgetehiatic - 
manistic-Freudian mysticism (see what I 
mean?) would make as interesting a study 
as Macdonald’s study of Wallace. Mac- 
donald is a sort a disappointed pundit 


of the left, a Walter Lippmann in reverse | 
_ —out of Fortune magazine into the peculiar 


politics of Politics, his own personal maga- 
zine. 

Nevertheless the book is important, for 
the Wallace here presented is I suspect 
more real than the be-haloed knight who 
tilts the sword in the direction of the West 
and seldom toward the East, a strange per- 
formance indeed for the self-styled “pro- 
gressive Tory”—whatever that is, 


In contrast with Macdonald’s polemic is 
the Hesseltine study of the Rise and Fall 
of Third Parties. Here is a scholarly and 
temperate and readable sketch of third 
parties in the United States. Professor Hes- 
seltine of the History Department of the 
University of Wisconsin has a sympathetic 


_ understanding of American tradition in un- 


Th 


+. nism 


_ recommend the former Vice-President. 


aa 
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orthodox political organization. One gathers 
that he is extremely sympathetic to the 
creation of a genuine grass roots third party 
in the United States. It is for this reason 
that his estimate of the Wallace movement 
is to be taken much more seriously than 
Macdonald’s vendetta. 


In examining Wallace’s record of per- 
formance Hesseltine can little to 
In- 
deed, his recital of Henry Wallace’s political 

i is sufficient to cast con- 
le doubt as to his idealistic 
In the chapter on the 
aie of 1924 one is reminded 
Bob ollette was tendered the 
tion for the presidency by a duly 
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“Just notice the improvement! Last year 
he was painfully reticent.” 


constituted convention of the Conference 
for Progressive Political Action. In contrast, 
the convention of the new third party is 
yet to meet to draw up its platform and to 
nominate its candidates. Such a convention 
will have little to do except to accept a 
fait accompli. In terms of American tradi- 
tion this is not the way genuine democratic 
movements are instituted. Outside of a few 
Communist-dominated unions, Wallace can 
count on no support from the main bodies 
of organized labor. LaFollette of course 
was supported by the A. F. of L. Outside 
of Guy Tugwell there is not a single sig- 
nificant New Dealer who supports Wallace, 
a fact which casts Gousidastble doubt upon 
his claim to the mantle of Roosevelt. 

The Wallace movement is only one of 
the concerns of the Hesseltine work. The 
fascinating introductory chapter on _ the 
“Roots of Revolt” recounts the story of third 
parties of the nineteenth century. The 
teasing reference to the Anti-Masonic Party, 
which appealed to orthodoxy in religion and 
which opposed Unitarianism and_ other 
forms of religious liberalism, will send many 
religious liberals to the libraries for what 
must have been an extremely interesting 
period in the history of Unitarianism. In 
spite of the fact that his chapter on the 
Socialists filled me with gloom because of 
his hard-headed and hammerlike attack, I 
felt that it was factual and honest, his 
criticism justified if unkind. It is a book 
worth having in this important year of 
presidential election and “Gideon’s Army.” 

ALBERT KONRAD HERLING 


CHALLENGE IN CHINA 


CHRISTIAN VOICES IN CHINA. Edited 
by Lester S. Miao. New York: The Friend- 
ship Press. $2. 

To those interested in the Christian move- 
ment in China, this little volume containing 
fourteen essays on various aspects of cur- 
rent Christian thought and action by twelve 
prominent Christian workers, foreign and 
Chinese alike, should be very revealing and 
informative. Mr. Miao, the editor and one 
of the contributing voices, has done an 
able piece of work in selecting so represen- 
tative a group to speak for pape, in 
China. Not only do they give a fully 
rounded picture of Christian endeavors, but 
throw considerable light on many scantily 

ublicized aspects of a present day Chinese 
ife, as in Chang Fuliang’s article on the 
farmer. 

Even more today than in the dark years 
of the war Christianity is meeting a crisis. 
The issue was clear and straight during the 
eight long years of Japanese occupation and 


. 


attack. But now it is not so clear. In- 
evitably, organized Christianity in China 
finds itself on the side of the National 
Government in the latter’s war against the 
Communists. Yet discerning Christians, as 
well as non-Christians, must see that in 
many vie the success of the Communists 
is traceable to the evil deeds and selfishness 
of forces allied to the government, and also 
that some of the programs espoused by the 
Communists are in ears ie good. 


The challenge Christianity has to face is 
one that is very difficult. It must fearless] 
put aside a tendency to align itself with 
conservatism against the anti-Christian force 
of Communism, and cut through ideologies 
to the fundamental of the welfare of the 
people. If it can stand with the people 
in this terrible period of stress and hard- 
ship, resisting political or even police pres- 
sure, it will, in this reviewer’s opinion, prove 
a very vital and greatly strengthened force 
in China’s future. 


Some of the voices do catch the sig- 
nificance of this challenge, do understand 
its seriousness—notably Mr. Y. C. Tu. But 
Mr. Tu also admits in his admirably humble 
and critically searching study that there are 
great weaknesses to be overcome. Whether 
they are overcome or not, the next decade 
will decide. If they are not, or overcome 
insufficiently, Christianity will miss the 
greatest opportunity it has had in the his- 
tory of the movement in China. 


PRESTON SCHOYER 


SINGING WORDS 


THE LION AND THE ROSE. By May 
Sarton. New York: Rinehart & Company. 
$2. 

May Sarton is a fellow Unitarian, and 
hers is one of the most stirring voices speak- 
ing through the poetic medium in America 
today. Her two previous volumes, En- 
counter in April and Inner Landscape, con- 
tain profound beauty, but while beauty is 
still Le hallmark of all her utterance, there 
is now added a deep awareness of the com- 
plex, crucial issues of our time, and the 
application of flaming vision to the problems 

at vex the mind and soul of man. There 
is nothing of the atmosphere of the ivory 
tower about these pages, but rather a clear 
recognition of the necessity for poetry to 
become a traffic tower at the dangerous 
cross-roads of life. 

When May Sarton says that the poems 
present “ten years of heart's blood and 
mind’s work,” she speaks indubitable truth - 
to which the product bears eloquent testi- 
mony. The cerebral and cardiac are here 
blended and given the vehicle of singing 
words. Sensitive, compassionate, vital in 
thought, penetrating in insight, this volume 
takes legitimate place not only among the 
worthiest of America’s poetic achievements, 
but also among the noblest expressions of 
the human spirit. No one who cares for the 
ringing voice of authentic prophecy, or for 
the impassioned cry for justice, or for the 
articulation of deep and moving experience, 
can afford to overlook this treasure-freighted 
volume. In it, America has been freshly 
rediscovered in all the vastness of what it is 
and what it might become. In it man’s 
indominable spirit is given its fitting in- 
strument. It is doubtful if any book of 
greater significance in the realm of poetry 
will be published in English for many days 
to come, 

HERBERT HITCHEN 
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THE KINSEY REPORT 


SEXUAL BEHAVIOR IN THE HUMAN 
MALE. By Alfred C. Kinsey, Wardell B. 
Pomeroy and Clyde E. Martin. Philadel- 
phia and London: W. B. Saunders Com- 
pany. $6.50. 


There is often a polarity about emotional 
responses. If emotions are aroused, we 
either love or hate. There is no neutral 
state. Since the dawn of history those 
emotions which concern our sexual life 
have reflected this. Artists, poets and 
those who express the highest aspirations 
of man have extolled sex as an expression 
of the superlative in beauty, gentleness, 
loveliness and holiness. On the other hand, 
expressions of sex not in accord with es- 
tablished customs have aroused the most 
extreme brutality in persons otherwise 
gentle. All this has added to the mystery 
of it all. Modesty is said to be the peculiar 
attribute of the human organism and in 
the past has been extolled as synonymous 
with virtue itself. This has driven overt 
expressions and open discussions of sex un- 
der cover. The bride has been dressed in 
white as emblematic of spotless purity, 
and this is the ideal that has long been 
held as essential to marriage. 


Although there has been less scrutiny of 
the behavior of the male, still the ideal was 
similar. Is it to be wondered that sex lore 
has been mythology and that barriers have 
been set up against the proper study of 
such matters? Wise persons have gained 
insight through experience, but just as each 
dog has to learn his own tricks, little has 
been passed on from generation to genera- 
tion. Within the last fifty years, due to 
the tremendous missionary zeal of the de- 
votees of the Freudian doctrine, it has 
been somewhat more fashionable to discuss 
sexual matters in public. One can now 
mention legs and breasts in polite society 
without seeming to be shockingly vulgar. 
Nevertheless, we have little besides discus- 
sion colored and shaded by the bias of 


the observer concerning matters of sex. 


Now comes Professor Kinsey of Indiana 
University. At first it seems extraordinary 
that a professor of zoology, whose life was 
devotee to variations in wasps or flies, 
should’ seem qualified to produce a text on 
Sexual behavior in the human male. Prop- 
erly the question is asked, how does it hap- 

en that this person should get into this 
tite of work, and what credentials has he 
allowing him to speak so authoritatively on 
such matters? 

The early part of the book satisfactorily 
answers these questions. Professor Kinsey 
is a legitimate student of such matters be- 
cause ia came to this monumental task 
through a course of events and previous 
studies which properly asked the questions 
he has attempted to answer. He is a tax- 
onomist who was doing statistical research 
on flies, and he was astonished at the tre- 
mendous variation. As a teacher in biology, 
his students frequently brought him ques- 
tions about sex. He started to look into 
the matter and was disappointed with what 
he found. Both the quantity and quality 
of serious, objective studies of sex life in 
the human’ disappointed him. He deter- 
mined to do it himself and planned the 
present study on a broad enough base to 
allow for a valid statistical analysis of his 


data. ~ * ; 
There is an excellent critical review of 
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“Oh, a little man named Kinsey told me.” 


all that he could find relating to such mat- 
ters. The entire group of articles consid- 
ered important did not exceed nineteen in 
number. Confronted with the difficult 
task of getting information, he determined 
to perfect the interview. “The quality of 
a case history study begins with the qual- 
ity of the interviewing by which the data 
have been obtained. If, in lieu of direct 
observation and experiment, it is necessary 
to depend upon verbally transmitted rec- 
ords obtained from participants in the ac- 
tivities that are being studied, then it is 
imperative that one becomes a master of 
every scientific device and of all the arts 
by which any man has ever persuaded any 
other man into exposing his activities and 
his innermost thoughts. Failing to win that 
much from the subject, no statistical ac- 
cumulation, however large, can adequately 
portray what the human animal is doing.” 
If one reads the chapter on interviewing 
and knows anything about interviewing, 
he is soon convinced that Professor Kinsey 
is a consummate artist in such matters. The 
reviewer knows of no treatise on the sub- 
ject which compares with this chapter in 
quality. 
est nature. 

Next came the need of mastering the 
art of statistics and exploring all the pos- 
sibilities by which data might be validated 
through the statistical method. 


Not until now do we get a word con- 
cerning the material itself, although we 
have read 153 pages. As an aid to get- 
ting at the facts. and breaking down re- 
sistance, all of the material was recorded in 
a secret code which has never been broken. 


Part II deals with factors affecting sex- 
ual outlet, and there are elaborate data 
concerning these matters. One searches in 
vain for salacious material; the book is 
confined to cold facts. It is, indeed, hard 
reading and no one would undertake it ex- 
cept for purposes of ee information. 
The text is intermingled with elaborate 
tables which supplement and complement 
each other. It does not seem necessary, 
in a review such as this, to go into the en- 
tire subject matter in detail. One is some, 
what astonished to find the abundance of 
evidence of early sexual activity, and yet 
there is el enough to convince the 
reader that many children are active sex- 
ually long before the adolescent period. It is 
also somewhat surprising to find the tre- 
mendous variation between individuals as 
to the amount of sexual activity. In hard- 
ly any other way is there such a spread 
between maximum and minimum in or- 
ganic life. As might be expected, the 
golden age of sex is youth. The time of 


It expresses insights of the deep- - 


greatest possibilities is the time when law 
and custom say “no”; that is, the pre-mar- 
riage age. Running through the whole - 
book, one is constantly struck with the 
lack of coincidence between biological sex- 
ual needs and outlets and the scheme 
which, through custom and law, man has 
practised. 


Professor Kinsey does not say what we 
should do about it, but he calls our atten-. 
tion to the disparity between the sexual 
attitudes and capacities of the young male 


* and the absolute prohibition of any sort of 


sexual activity until a solemnized marriage . 
has made such behavior orthodox. It is’ 
not surprising to find that the marriage vow 
does not control absolutely so powerful a 
propensity. We have always known that 
there was a gap between the ideal set up 
for virtue an eh performance in the mar- 
ket places. That it was quite as much a 
difference was, perhaps, not widely known. 
But try as we may, we see no way of dis- 
puting the ne Certainly some in- 
formants may have exaggerated, but it is 
as certain that others minimized their de- 
partures from conventional standards. 


The establishment of a definite sexual 
pattern for various social classes is, insofar 
as the reviewer knows, entirely new 
material, and it seems an important thing 
to have been established, both in a philo- 
sophic sense and in a practical way. For 
instance, upper class judges, doctors and 
educators have dealt with lower class pat- 
terns of behavior in entire ignorance of 
what the norm was for the persons they 
were presuming to judge. It also seems 
important to have demonstrated, as has 
been done in this book, the stability of 
sexual patterns. It seems that in early life 
a conventional pattern of sexual behavior is 
established in an individual and that this 
is held with great tenacity throughout life. 
The differences between the rural and 
urban expressions might have been ex- 
pected. Despite the insistence of the power 
of the urge, it is interesting to know that 
religion has modified patterns of behavior. 


Part III deals with the sources of sexual 
outlet. For one who-was brought up under 
a course of instruction which taught that 
masturbation would make one  feeble- 
minded, it is somewhat refreshing to find 
it to be virtually a universal practice in 
young males, Since it is almost a universal 
proce among young males, one gains 
urther reassurance that it apparently does 
no harm. Like picking one’s nose in pub- 
lic, it is a vulgarity and may properly be 
taboo, but it is not what it has fea taught 
to be in the past. How many young men 
have gone about with shame in their hearts 
from belief in the vicious teachings con- 
cerning this bad but harmless habit 

The fact that there is some relief to 
sexual tensions through nocturnal emissions 
has long been known, But again, it is well 
for this to be set forth as a normal bit of 
physiology rather that as a subject of great 
obscenity and pollution. 

It is further reassuring to find that 
between the last two generations there has 
been no substantial change in patterns or 
extent of sex behavior. The “good old 
days” have been heralded as days of purity, 
and modern youth has been pointed out as 
an example of total depravity. Professor 
Kinsey’s data tend to refute this. With a 
definite twenty-two year span between the © 
two groups, there is practically no dif- 


_ ference. What difference is found tends 

to be the use of “petting” as an outlet 
rather than prostitution. Public Health 
authorities, if no one else, ought to applaud 
this. 

The statistics indicate a good deal of pre- 
marital and extra-marital intercourse; that 
is, a substantial percentage of people have 
indulged in these practices. Nevertheless, 
social regularity still has a statistical advan- 

_ tage in most matters. “By and large, it 
is not a large proportion of the population 
that accepts an unlimited amount of extra- 
marital intercourse. Even those individuals 
who publicly defend the desirability of such 
relationships usually have notably few ex- 
periences in their actual histories.” There 
is considerable evidence that the prostitute 
as a source of sexual outlet is less important 
now than she has been in the past. 

The incidence of homosexuality is higher 
than most persons would have estimated, 
and this again calls for a review of attitudes. 
The Bible says, “He who layeth with a man 
as with a woman, surely he shall die,” and 
from that time to this the homosexual has 
been the victim of censure and scorn. What 
shall we do about it? The data in Professor 
Kinsey’s book raise this question. 

Considering the similarity of the means 
of reproduction of man and certain of the 
farm animals, it does not seem surprising 
that many farm boys should play with 
animals and that occasionally others should 
have the same outlet through this source. 

How should we react to this gigantic 
piece of work? To repeat, it certainly 
shows a disparity between the curve which 
seems to express physiological or functional 
perfection and the curve which expresses 
moral and social perfection, There are 
those who believe that the mores or cus- 
toms represent the wisdom of the ages and 
that, somehow or other, if a thing has been 
established tenaciously in custom, it must 
be good for the ee: Yet it is difficult 
to argue that deforming the Chinese fe- 
male’s feet or the Zuni baby’s skull serves 
any useful purpose. In fact, both practices 
seem to be socially undesirable, yet they 
are held to tenaciously in certain societies. 
It has been argued that many customs, for 
instance the Mosaic law, serve socially use- 
ful purposes, 

It is not the task of the reviewer to 
answer these questions. Nevertheless, while 
it may be a fact that many customs serve a 
socially useful purpose, it is also a fact that 
most customs aie their origin so remote 
from the present time that we can say with 
assurance that the society from which they 
arose was probably savage and barbarous. 
Therefore it need not seem sacrilegious or 
heretical, or even immoral, to question the 

_ validity of customs, even though these cus- 
toms may have been crystallized or fos- 
silized into the laws of the land . However, 
Professor Kinsey’s book is only a beginning. 
He has just started and he has shown the 
way to countless others, not only to study 
the sexual behavior of the human male but 
to study the total behavior of all humans. 

A. WARREN STEARNS, M. D. 


MODERN SLANT 


THE GAY GENIUS (The Life and Times 
_ of Su Tungpo). By Lin Yutang. New York: 
~ The John Day Company. $3.75. 
This is a delightful biography of a gay 
Daal intelligent and important personage, 
named Su Tungpo, of the Sung epoch of 


- was actually driving him quite ra 


Mr. Parson’s counseling 

hours are from one to four. But come 

on over anyhow, if you can stand a non- 

Freudian. In my considered estimation, 
Jung is superior.” 


“I’m sorry 


Chinese history. It is particularly fas- 
cinating to the Western reader because so 
little of Chinese history has been interpreted 
for our understanding. The-average West- 
erner iets at the Orient is very apt to 
be impressed with the fact that the East 
has turned inward in contrast to the out- 
ward materialism of the West. Thus history 
has very little importance in the Orient. 
But this delightfully written biography: 
makes us realize that China does have a 
history and an interesting one at that. Lin 
Yutang takes care of our lack of historical 
perspective by his careful exposition not 
only of the life of Su Tungpo, but also a 
description of the times in which he lived. 
This is a well documented life of one of 
the most prolific writers of Chinese literary 
history.- This is not just a book of historical 
fiction. This is actually biographical mate- 
rial augmented with an intimate knowledge 
of things Chinese. Su Tungpo was a poet 
and a master of prose. He was a true 
friend of the se0phe and a great human- 
itarian. Living long before the discovery 
of America, nae: hundred. years before 
Chaucer in fact, he lived in a country whose 
civilization was measured not in terms of 
centuries but in thousands of years. 


Of particular interest to the average 
reader will be the description of the ex- 
periments in state socialism undertaken by 
the emperor Shentsung under the guidance 
and inspiration of a brilliant premier named 
Wang Anshih. These experiments were 
doomed to eventual failure, and after eight 
years it was realized that what was started 
ostensibly for the benefit of the peasant 

idly into 
a state of bankruptcy. Wang Anshih, “The 
Bull-Headed Premier” who instigated these 
“reforms”, was eventually sent to a remote 
part of the empire. He was continually op- 
posed while he was in power by Su Tungpo 
and his brother Su Tseyu. : 

Here is a book that will extend the 
horizons of knowledge of the average reader 
about things Oriental and especially things 
Chinese. One is taken into the everyday 
lives and motives of men as they lived a 
thousand years ago. One soon realizes that 
they were very much like we are—a con- 
clusion that is not entirely due to the fact 
that the book is written by a modern. This 
first experiment in biography by an author 
who previously has not written in this par- 
ticular field will probably prove to be Lin 
Yutang’s most readable book, if not his best, 
to date. 

WALTER DONALD KRING 
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NEW MEANING 


LETTERS TO YOUNG CHURCHES. A 
translation of the New Testament Epistles, 
By J. B. Phillips. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. $2.50, 

Any man who wants to find out what 
Christianity was, must face the New Testa- 
ment Epistles. From the pen of a British 
scholar and preacher comes a translation of 
these epistles, most of them written by Paul 
into the language of today. . 

The result is an astonishing new meaning 
for these letters which did so much for the 
lost and confused followers of the Christian 
faith centuries ago. Here is a rich mine 
of homiletical material for the preacher who 
is constantly searching for new preaching 
values. 

If you are looking for soothing sayings 
or a sedative, don't read this translation. 
It will disturb you. It will rouse you from 
the sleep of habit or despair. These letters 
are provokingly personal. Paul writes to 
the young Christians about temper and 
jealousy; -about sex and _ self-discipline; 
about fear and futility. As if this were not 
enough, these letters have a remarkable 
relevance for today. Here we are brought 
to the realization that Christianity is not 
only a way of life, but a definite plan that 
should elp us in this .tragic era of the 
Christian faith to be strong enough to see: 
the end of many of the evils of our day,: 
and to view the pinnacles of a new and 
better world. ‘ 

This book may.do much’ for preachers 
who have put away such childish ‘things as 
the New Testament Epistles tothe pioneers 
of a new humanity. nee 
: ‘ CLAYTON BROOKS HALE- 
NEGATIVE Py: 
A'GIANT’S STRENGTH.| By: Upton Sin- 
clair. Monrovia, California: Upton Sinclair, ; 
$1.20. < : i rin wa 
The‘ book is not’a bad sermon.’ It is not: 
good drama and it is not good reading for: 
the average laymen. Ihave afedling ‘that: 
the interest in: suth a book is limited.» 
+ ; ROBERT A, STORER 


A PROPOSAL TO HISTORY 


PRELIMINARY DRAFT. OF *A "WORLD 
CONSTITUTION. « By Robert M:° Hutch- 
ins, et al. Common Cause, March 1948. 
$1 from the publishers at 975 E. 60th St. 
Chicago $7, Illinois. 

World government is basically the prob- 
lem of the atomic age. The University of 
Chicago, with a bad conscience for spear- 
heading much of the scientific research 
leading to the atomic bomb, promptly set 
about to establish a Committee to Frame 
A World Constitution. That was in Nov- 
ember 1945. Since that time the Com- 
mittee has held thirteen meetings, pub- 
lished a monthly magazine (Common Cause) 
and produced 150 documents totaling about 
4,500 pages. The result is a historic docu- 
ment, dedicated to Gandhi as the presump- 
tive first president of One World, replete 
with an excursion into symbolism for the 
world state and ending with “a tangential 
approach to the quite tangential search for 
a world anthem.” 

The drafters of this constitution, although 
modestly admitting that they never thought 
that they would be remembered some day 
as the Committee that - Framed _ the 
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World Constitution, feel that it is impor- 
tant to crystalize the world government 
idea into an exact frame of government 
and law, which neither looks as absurd as 
defeatists maintain nor as self-evident as 
optimists believe. This constitution is 
called “a proposal to history,” for a pattern 
or form born in the mind quickens the his- 
torical process of which it is a forerunner. 
Likewise, the constitution can be likened 
to a myth for, incorporating the faith and 
hope of ages, it mediates between the ideal 
and the real and calls the mind to action. 

The constitution is based on a four-fold 
assumption: that war must be outlawed, 
that world government can outlaw war, that 
world government is possible and that the 
price of world government is justice. The 
constitution is also grounded in two postu- 
lates: (1) that the so-called nation-state is 
the enemy of the world state and (2) that 
the best form of government is democracy. 

The constitution itself is divided into the 
following sections: preamble, declaration of 
duties and rights, grant of powers, the fed- 
eral convention, the president, the legisla- 
ture, the grand tribunal and the supreme 
court, the tribune of the people and the 
world law and the chamber of guardians, 

This draft will be attacked, as it has al- 
ready been attacked, by the minimalists 
who believe in a world government for 
security alone, with justice adjourned for 
the future, and those “alarmed souls who 
suspect socialism, nay, communism, nay, 
Soviet Russia, in any attempt at further- 
ing the promise and purpose, as American 
as any human purpose, of social justice.” 
On the other hand, the Committee admits 
readily that “nothing could be more fanci- 
ful than to suppose that a projected con- 
stitution for a World State still to come 
might be perfect, inviolable, sacramentally 
immutable.” 

Churchmen will have varying reactions to 
this constitution. Religion in traditional 
terminology is not writ large in the docu- 
ment. To some, the constitution is lit- 
erally godless. Yet almost the very first 
paragraph of principles underlying the 
rights of man is “the duty . . . to do unto 
others as he would like others to do unto 
him.” And throughout there are provi- 
sions safeguarding both religious minorities 
and dissenters and ushering in truly a 
kingdom of justice. The religious liberal 
finds a welcome preface from the Bhaga- 
vad-Gita and _ introductory quotations 
“from the Parliament of Man” including 
Mo-Ti, Erasmus, Dostoevsky, Whitehead 
and the Acts of the Apostles. With char- 
acteristic midway politics and_ erudite 
polemics, the drafters insist that inspiration 
for a world constitution should come from 
“Teligious belief—whether received from su- 
pernatural revelation or justified by con- 
fidence in the ultimate aim, supernatural in 
its own way, of natural evolution.” 

HOMER A. JACK 


WORDS AND MELODIES 


MARTIN AND JUDY SONGS. Compiled 
by Edith Lovell Thomas. Boston: The 
Beacon Press. $2.50. 

The new ways of thinking about religious 
education are creating a growing demand 
for new tools to implement them. To say 
that this book is new is putting it mildly. 
It is epochal. 

The Martin and Judy volumes have 
already demonstrated that children benefit 
most from material within the range of 
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their experience and understanding. These 
volumes are adequately filling a vacuum 


‘created by the growing dissatisfaction with 


“loaded” material—loaded with theolog 
or with Bible or with what adults think 
their children ought to think. 

This volume introduces songs and sug- 


gests rhythmic action which further illus- . 


trate this better understanding of children 
and this braver breasting of the familiar 
traditional current. That it does so suc- 
cessfully and better than has ever been 
done in the world before is partly due to 
the exalted vision of its compilers, partly 
to their endowment of talent—especially 
Edith Lovell Thomas—and pay to the 
painstaking care with which words and 
melodies were hunted which would exactly 
meet the new requirements. 

Sophia L. Fahs introduces “this book of 
songs” as “based on a desire to keep a child 
sensitive to the wonder of his own world 
and to the mystery in his own living, and 
to the challenge that both of these can 
bring to him. It is based on the desire to 
keep a child honest and spontaneous in his 
emotional expressions. It is based on trust 
in the slow process of growing.” 

This book is epochal because what they 
tried to do is new and revolutionary and 
because they have done it—and done it 
well! RAYMOND B. JOHNSON 


CRYSTAL CLARITY 


THE PSYCHIATRIC STUDY OF 
JESUS. By Albert Schweitzer. Translated 
by Charles R. Joy. With an Introduction 
by Winfred Overholser. Boston: The 
Beacon Press. $2. 

The very brevity of this small volume 
reflects the genius of Albert Schweitzer. 
In a day when German scholarship ran 
to loquacity he stated his thesis with crys- 
tal clarity and in a minimum of pages. 


Although he was answering the argu- 


ments of incompetent exegetes in a field 
where personal conviction engenders 
emotion, his tone is wholly objective and 
dispassionate. The medical faculty at 
Strassburg to whom he submitted this 
manuscript in 1913 in partial fulfillment 
of the requirements for the M. D. de- 
gree, must have sensed in it the ele- 
ments of self-restraint, incisiveness and 
efficiency of thought that were to mark 
his life work. 

Schweitzer had to write this book. 
After the publication of his first major 
work, The Quest of the Historical Jesus, 
he discovered that he himself had un- 
wittingly given aid and comfort to cer- 
tain psychopathologists who in the early 
part of the present century were bent 
on proving that the Messianic conscious- 
ness of Jesus was a sign of mental dis- 
order. This consciousness, taken — to- 
gether with other episodes recorded in 
the gospels (such as His youthful ob- 
sessiveness in the Temple, His cursing of 
the fig tree), could lead in their way of 
reasoning only to a diagnosis of para- 
noia (or perhaps hysteria, or perhaps 
epilepsy, or surely some abnormality). 

The author’s lines of refutation are 


-of the multitude? 


\ 


three in number. In the first place he 
shows that the psychopathologists were 
unfamiliar with the apocalyptic world- 
view of late Judaism. The coming of the 
Messiah was in the air. 
not have conducted his public ministry 
without in some way relating Himself 
to this expectation. Modern psychiatry 
realizes better than did Hirsch, de 
Loosten and Binet-Sanglé that psychoses 
can be diagnosed only in the context of 
culturally prevalent frames of thought. 

Schweitzer argues further that the 
evidence cited by psychopathologists is 
drawn chiefly from later and, historically 
considered, less secure portions of the 
gospels. He rules out the Gospel of St. 
John entirely, and in so doing, of course, 
makes his own task far easier. He main- 
tains that solid historical evidence con- 
cerning the personality of Jesus can best 
be drawn from Mark and from that por- 
tion of Mathew that deals with Jesus’ 
public ministry. 

Finally he argues that the symptoms 
appropriate to paranoia (and other 
clinical syndromes) are not in fact pres- 
ent. Jesus did not, for example, mani- 
fest the hatred and persecution complex 
so common in the paranoiac. 

At no point does the author appeal 
to the authority of revealed religion. He 
meets naturalists on their own ground. 
Nor does he berate them as severely as 
he might for attempting an anachronistic 
diagnosis on the basis of scant evidence. 
Psychiatrists today have learned to be 
cautious in their: diagnoses even when 
they can give prolonged observation to 


Jesus could - 


the patient himself and have at hand 


fat folders of case histories to consult. 
Nor does Schweitzer employ another 

wholly legitimate line of rebuttal. He 

might well have asked, Gentlemen, just 


what do you mean by insanity? Is _ 


everyone who deviates from your own 
drab concept of adjustment insane? 
What about the individual who, without 
damage to others, achieves an integra- 
tion of personality completer than that 
And what if this 
individual serves as a model of personal 
integration for billions of followers 
throughout ensuing centuries? Even to- 
day most men acquainted with this 
model would say that were it genuinely 
imitated by a sufficient number of per- 
sons it would put an end to mankind’s 
woes. 


does not your jargon, applied to items 
snatched out of context sound a bit hol- — 
low, a bit absurd? ; 

The smooth translation and Introduc- 
tion by Charles R. Joy, and the instruc- — 
4 


tive Preface by Dr. Winfred Overholser, 


enrich the reader’s comprehension and 


enjoyment of this classic essay. 


GORDON W. ALLPORT. — 


In the face of such considerations _ 
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(127TH YEAR © 
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The article below was written by Proj. Einstein in response to a greeting sent him by 
the Liberal Ministers’ Club of New York City, presented to him by Alson Robinson 
and Jacob Trapp and signed by the following: Vincent B. Silliman, Gerald F. Weary, 
Frederick R. Griffin, Harry B. Scholefield, Donald Harrington, Dale DeWitt, John 
Howland Lathrop, Harry Hooper, Dubois LeFevre, Ethelred Brown, H. Mortimer 
Gesner, Jr., Arthur R. Graham, Norman D, Fletcher, Homer Lewis Sheffer, Richard 


Henry, Francis Martin Ruland and Solon D. Morgan. 


Religion and Science: 


Trreconcilable? 


by ALBERT EINSTEIN 


DOES THERE TRULY exist an insuperable contradiction be- 
tween religion and science? Can religion be superseded by 
science? The answers to these questions have, for centuries, 
given rise to considerable dispute and, indeed, bitter fighting. 
Yet, in my own mind there can be no doubt that in both cases 
a dispassionate consideration can only lead to a negative 
answer. What complicates the solution, however, is the fact 
that while most people readily agree on what is meant by 
“science,” they are likely to differ on the meaning of 
“religion.” 

As to science, we may well define it for our purpose as 
“methodical thinking directed toward finding regulative con- 
nections between our sensual experiences.” Science, in the 

immediate, produces knowledge and, indirectly, means of 
action. It leads to methodical action if definite goals are set 
up in advance. For the function of setting up goals and 
passing statements of value transcends its domain. While it 
is true that science, to the extent of its grasp of causative con- 
nections, may reach important conclusions as to the com- 
patibility and incompatibility of goals and evaluations, the 
independent and fundamental definitions regarding goals and 
values remain beyond science’s reach. 

As regards religion, on the other hand, one is generally 
agreed that it deals with goals and evaluations and, in gen- 
eral, with the emotional foundation of human thinking and 
acting, as far as these are not predetermined by the inalter- 
able hereditary disposition of the human species. Religion 
is concerned with man’s attitude toward nature at large, with 

establishing of ideals for the individual and communal 
and with mutual human relationship. These ideals reli- 

on attempts to attain by exerting an educational influence 
radition and through the development and promulgation 


Dedicated to the freedom of expression of the liberal religious fellowship as a whole 


JUNE, 1948 


Albert Einstein 


of certain easily accessible thoughts and narratives (epics 
and myths) which are apt to influence evaluation and action 
along the lines of the accepted ideals. 

It is this mythical, or rather this symbolic content of the 
religious traditions which is likely to come into conflict with 
science. This occurs whenever this religious stock of ideas 
contains dogmatically fixed statements on subjects which be- 
long in the domain of science. Thus, it is of vital importance 


for the preservation of true religion that such conflicts be 


‘avoided when they arise from subjects which, in fact, are 


not really essential for the pursuance of the religious aims. 
When we consider the various existing religions as to their 
essential substance, that is, divested of their myths, they do 
not seem to me to differ as basically from each other as the 
proponents of the “relativistic’’ or conventional theory wish 
us to believe. And this is by no means surprising. For the 
moral attitudes of a people that is supported by religion need 
always aim at preserving and promoting the sanity and vital- 


‘ity of the community and its individuals, since otherwise this 


community is bound to perish. A people that were to honor 
falsehood, defamation, fraud and murder would be unable, 
indeed, to subsist for very long. 

When confronted with a specific case, however, it is no 
easy task to determine clearly what is desirable and what 
should be eschewed, just as we find it difficult to decide what 
exactly it is that makes good painting or good music. It is 
something that may be felt intuitively more easily than ra- 
tionally comprehended. Likewise, the great moral teachers 
of humanity were, in a way, artistic geniuses in the art of 
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living. In addition to the most elementary precepts directly 
motivated by the preservation of life and the sparing of un- 
necessary sutlering, there are others to which, although they 
are apparently not quite commensurable to the basic precepts, 
Should 
truth, for instance, be sought unconditionally even where its 
attainment and its accessibility to all would entail heavy 
sacrifices in toil and happiness? There are many such ques- 


we nevertheless attach considerable importance. 


tions which, from a rational vantage point, can not easily 
be answered or cannot be answered at all. Yet, 1 do not think 
that the so-called “‘relativitic” viewpoint is correct, not even 
when dealing with the more subtle moral decisions. 

When considering the actual living conditions of present- 
day civilized humanity from the standpoint of even the most 
elementary religious commands, one is bound to experience 
a feeling of deep and painful disappointment at what one 
sees. For while religion prescribes brotherly love in the rela- 
tions among the individuals and groups, the actual spectacle 
more resembles a battlefield than an orchestra. Everywhere, 
in economic as well as in the political life, the guiding prin- 
ciple is one of ruthless striving for success at the expense of 
one’s fellowmen. This competitive spirit prevails even in 
school and, destroying all feelings of human fraternity and 
cooperation, conceives of achievement not as derived from 
the love for productive and thoughtful work, but as spring- 
ing from personal ambition and fear of rejection. 

There are pessimists who hold that such a state of affairs 
is necessarily inherent in human nature; it is those who 
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propound such views that are the enemies of true religion, for 
they imply thereby that religious teachings are utopian ideals 
and unsuited to afford guidance in human affairs. The study 
of the social patterns in certain so-called primitive cultures, 
however, seems to have made it sufficiently evident that such 
a defeatist view is wholly unwarranted. Whoever is concerned 
with this problem, a crucial one in the study of religion as 
such, is advised to read the description of the Pueblo Indians 
in Ruth Benedict’s book, Patterns of Culture. Under the 
hardest living conditions, this tribe has apparently accom- 
plished the difficult task of delivering its.people from the 
scourge of competitive spirit and to foster in it a temperate, 
cooperative conduct of life, free of external pressure and 
without any curtailment of happiness. 

The interpretation of religion, as here advanced, implies 
a dependence of science on the religious attitude, a relation 
which, in our predominantly materialistic age, is only too 
easily overlooked. While it is true that scientific results are 
entirely independent from religious or moral considerations, 
those individuals to whom we owe the great creative achieve- 


ments of science were all of them imbued with the truly reli-_ 


gious conviction that this universe of ours is something per- 
fect and susceptible to the rational striving for knowl- 
edge. If this conviction had not been a strongly emotional 
one and. if those searching for knowledge had not been in- 
spired by Spinoza’s Amor Dei Intellectualis, they would 
hardly have been capable of that untiring devotion which 
alone enables man to attain his greatest achievements. 
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What is it to be a Liberal? 


by JAY WILLIAM HUDSON 


TODAY THERE ARE MANY “liberals,” so-called, in a number of areas of vital human 
interest—chiefly in religion, politics and economics. 

But what is a “‘liberal’’? 

Surely there are some decisive qualities which characterize the “liberal,” no 
matter in which of these areas he may be found. Otherwise the word is just a word. 


An attempt should be made to make 
clear just what these qualities are. For 
this clarification one cannot depend upon 
common usage, since the common usage 
is vague; and it is this very vagueness 
we wish to clarify. Any attempt at clari- 
fication, therefore, will be more or less 
a personal matter. My own attempt is 
to state what I myself mean when I say 
that I am a “liberal”: then, if enough 
other liberals concur, in whole or in part, 
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my attempt shall not have been futile. At 
least we shall know what it is that 
liberals themselves regard as their own 
position, no matter what others may 
think of them. 

I assume that the prime objective of 
the contemporary liberal is the truth con- 


_ cerning living issues and their solution, 


without prejudice with regard to where 
that truth is to be found. The liberty 
of the liberal is not merely liberty from 
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something — this tyranny or that—a 
merely negative liberty. No, it is a 
positive liberty; the liberty to achieve 
something of such value that the liberal 
is willing to fight for it. And this some- 
thing is the impartial truth, its free ex- 
pression and its free and practical appli- 
cation to the actual problems of human 
living. oa 
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If this were all, the liberal would not 
greatly differ from the professed atti- 
tudes of many others who do not call 
themselves liberals. However, he adds 
another article to his credo to which 
many of these non-liberals would not 
assent. It is this: the liberal is certain 
that the true way to reach truth is 
through reason rather than through 
emotion, however much his emotion 
sides with reason’s cert?fied findings. 
This means that he suspends judgment 
until he is reasonably sure. And, before 
being sure, he informs himself upon all 
sides of every issue with which he is con- 
cerned. 


In all this he well knows the danger of - 


the combative instinct which belongs to 
us all, a danger if it expresses itself in 
mere combativeness. The liberal is 
ready to fight to the finish, but not for 
the sake of mere fighting. 

Further, the liberal claims the right 
to. change his mind, since his is a grow- 
ing mind. He is willing to alter his 
views if reason so advises, even if it 
makes him appear inconsistent with his 
past views. The only consistency he 
cares for is consistency to the truth as 


he honestly sees it. 


The liberal is often thought of as a 
“radical.” And this has done the liberal 
cause much harm. Of course, the liberal 
is a radical in the sense of having 
radically strong convictions, which he is 
willing to defend to the death. But he 
is not a radical in the sense in which a 
radical is usually condemned. For, when 
a radical is condemned it is usually be- 
cause he exhibits the following traits: 
he is more or less deaf to the merits of 
the truth of the causes he opposes; he is 
a “special pleader”—that is, he tends to 
think only of the evidences supporting 
his own side—that is, he is more or less 


- intolerant. 


Thus, his emotional allegiances tend to 


_ defeat his rational judgment; also ob- 


scured by an unusually strong combative _ 


instinct not sufficiently held in leash. 


Convinced of the justice of his cause, 
the radical insists upon immediate re- 
sults in practical affairs, unconvinced of 
the wisdom of progressive compromise. 
Thus, he often defeats his own ends by 
relying upon sudden and _ hazardous 
revolution rather than upon slower but 
surer evolution. 


The true liberal does not exhibit any 
of these traits. Above all, he is tolerant 
of other people’s sincere opinions, how- 
ever divergent from his own. Here the 
liberal distinguishes between true and 
false tolerance. His is not the tolerance 

which condescendingly admits the right 
of others to free thought and speech. No, 
he goes much further. He positively 
encourages others to think freely and 
eely to express their thoughts, To the 
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I assume that the prime objective of 
the contemporary liberal is the truth 
concerning living issues and their 
solution, without prejudice with re- 
gard to where that truth is to be 
found, 


liberal, free thinking is not only the 
right, but the duty of every man. 

Further to distinguish between the 
liberal and the radical with regard to 
tolerance: the liberal has that sympathe- 
tic imagination which can enter into the 
minds of others and not only understand 
but feel their points of view. 

He refrains from gratuitous offense to 
others, aware that their opinions are as 
sacred to them as his are to himself. 
Sometimes the liberal does not argue at 
all, but merely exchanges views. Even 
this is a subtle form of argument, and 
often most efficient. 

The irue liberal stresses not merely 
his differences from others, but his 
agreements with them: the common 
ground shared. The liberal knows that 
only thus will others ever come to see 
the truth as he sees it, and arrive at 
further agreement with him. 

But while the true liberal is not the 
traditional radical, neither is he the 
traditional conservative. I understand 
by a conservative one who tends to over- 
emphasize the authority of the past, or 
the established order of the present, or 
both. 

Now in one sense the true liberal is 
genuinely conservative, and in another 
sense distinctly not. He agrees with the 
conservative in his respect for the past 
and for the majority opinion of the 
present, but he carefully weighs the value 
of each. He knows that the past experi- 
ence of the race through thousands of 
years is tremendously important and that 
public opinion means something signifi- 
cant which is not to be flouted lightly. 

But the liberal goes beyond the aver- 
age conservative, not only in insisting 
upon rationally evaluating the old order 
and the present order, but in looking 
forward to tomorrow’s order which he 
conceives may be quite different. The 
face of the liberal is definitely toward 
the future. He is like the illiterate but 
wise man. half Indian and half Yankee, 
who stood with me on the summit of a 
peak of the Santa Cruz mountains in 
California. An immense boulder sud- 
denly detached itself from where we 
stood and crashed down the steep moun- 
tain-side to the rushing stream far below, 
ruthlessly and mightily carrying with it 
other boulders, trees and debris. We 
both were stunned and silent. Finally. 
my illiterate wise man turned to me with 
awe in his eyes and voice and said: 
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“Gosh! This world ain’t made yit!” 

The liberal knows well enough that 
this world ain’t made yit. And that it 
is his strenuous business to help to make 
it, to shape it: into the fashion of what 
all the world is seeking. 


Never was the sane judgment of the 
true liberal needed more than now; 
especially in solving the current and 
bitterly contested issues of government, 
economics, religion and international 
relations. We have ultra-radicals and 
ultra-conservatives in every one of these 
vital areas of human welfare, fighting 
against one another with no give or 
compromise and with little sympathetic 
understanding. Here emerges the su- 
preme job of the liberal right now—the 
liberal as I have described him. But are 
there any of us liberals with the knowl- 
edge, the ability and the practical sense 
to bring rational order out of the tragic 
conflicts that confront us all, and which 
neither the radicals nor the conserva- 
tives can solve? What is the use of 
being liberals if we cannot do something 
that neither the radical nor the conserva- 
tive can do? Not for the sake of the 
liberal cause as such, but for the sake of 
the future of all mankind, whether 
liberals, radicals or conservatives. 


I have faith that such liberals now 
exist, or shall yet appear. 


In order to summarize, I venture to 
set down what I shall call The Creed of 


a Liberal, freely subject to revision: 


The Creed of a Liberal 


]l. I BELIEVE in the search for truth, 
wherever it is to be found. 

2. 1 BELIEVE that this search should be 
through reason, devoid of such parti- 
san passion as obscures reason. 

3. I BELIEVE that I have the right and 
the duty freely to have and to express 
my honest convictions, and to en- 
courage others to do the same; mind- 
ful, however, that all my convictions 
should be freely subject to revision as 
knowledge grows. 

4. I BELIEVE that such knowledge can 
best expand by the free interchange 
of thought. 

5. I BELIEVE in a careful consideration 
and a sympathetic understanding of 
the honest opinions of others, past 
and present, however much I may 
differ from them. 

6. I BELIEVE that such liberalism is the 
true expression of our democracy and 
the precious heritage of those great 
liberals who founded it and shaped it 
through the years, and who be- 
queathed to us and to succeeding 
liberals the responsibility of perpet- 
uating their cherished liberty of 
thought and speech as the only sure 
foundation of any civilization that 
shall endure. 
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Affirmative Liberalism; (33 (a dion 


by JAMES LUTHER ADAMS 


“SUPPOSE THAT the world’s author put the case to you before creation, saying: ‘I am 
going to make a world not certain to be saved, a world the perfection of which will 
be conditioned merely, the condition being that every single agent do its best. I 
offer you the chance of taking part in such a world. It is a real adventure, with 
real danger; yet it may win through. Will you trust yourself and trust the other 


agents enough to take the risk?’ ” 


To this question posed by the Har- 
vard philosopher, William James, some 
people in. our time, if permitted a 
glimpse ahead, might understandably 
reply, “No, I think it would be a poor 
risk. I certainly would not want to take 
the chance of ending my life in a Buch- 
enwald gas chamber and oven, or on 
Tobacco Road or with a ‘boom and bust’ 
suicide on Wall Street.” Some people 
might even prefer not to live in our time, 
for it has been a time of carrion strug- 
gle, a time of death and destruction 
for millions. 

“For a long time we have been march- 
ing toward a zero point,” says one con- 
temporary prophet. Optimism, accord- 
ing to another, has become a blasphemy. 
Many are telling us in effect, if we may 
reverse T. S. Eliot’s phrase, that our age 
is to end not with a whimper but a 
bang. One could go on almost indef- 
initely listing the names of the harbin- 
gers not of spring but of winter. 

Three generations ago Friedrich Niet- 
zsche, in many ways an enigmatic and 
even a perverted mind, predicted what 
he called “the triumph of nihilism,”— 
meaning by nihilism “the repudiation of 
worth, of purpose, of desirability.” “The 
highest values,” he said, “are losing their 
value.” Through the egoism of those 
who would get gain and through the 
military despots, he said, “almost every- 
thing on earth is determined only by the 
crudest and the most evil powers.” These 
tendencies, according to Nietzsche, are 
not signs of strength. They are signs 
of “an unspeakable poverty and exhaus- 
tion.” “Everything is barren and dan- 
gerous on our road, and with it the ice 
that still bears us has become thin— 
where we are still walking, soon no one 


will be able to walk.” This bleak out- 
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look was justified, he thought, despite 
the great achievements of science, for 
the sciences have split into pieces and 
the scientists themselves are specialists 
who offer no effective guidance for the 
use of our new powers. Ignorance took 
vengeance on the Middle Ages, he says; 
knowledge may take vengeance on our 
age. “God is dead,”—religion has taught 
men to seek for’a transcendent meaning 
but modern conditions of living have 
frustrated the search. Our life is no 
longer informed by a great meaning. 
Gnawing discontent, grey impotence, 
mediocrity, the most laborious boredom, 
a vacuum of meaning are all that re- 
main. Religion itself, he says, is a 
cause for this exhaustion. “Either we 
are dying of this religion, or this reli- 
sion is dying of us.” A new power in 
man—not a power over man—is needed. 

Now, to say that American culture is 
as a whole nihilistic, to say that America 
is exhausted and dies a living death of 
futility, would be a gross exaggeration. 
According to one critic of contemporary 
culture, however, America still lives only 
in a happy state of backwardness with 
respect to the advance of nihilism. For 
one does not have to seek far for evi- 
dences of nihilism, of what Thomas 
Masaryk called the loss of compelling 
ethical principles. 

What is this nihilism? . What is this 
emptiness? How can one say, with 
Thomas Masaryk, that we are in danger 
of exhaustion through the loss of com- 
pelling ethical principles? 

There are two kinds of nihilism, two 
kinds of emptiness, two kinds of color 
blindness.to universal values. The one 
we might call an oyster-shell nihilism, 
the other, a jelly-fish nihilism. The nihil- 
ism of the oyster is that of the hard, 
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calcified exterior. The character is set 
in the cement of absolute devotion to a 
fixed system. The Old Testament proph- 
ets called it idolatry, absolute devotion 
to an idol, to a golden calf, to our pos- 
sessions, to a particular interest, to a 
special section of reality. In certain 
essential ways the idolatries of our time 
are the same as those against which the 
Old Testament prophets stormed, in the 
name of a God whose purpose for man 
is the fulfilment of love and justice in 
history: these are the idolatries of na- 
tionalism, of racism, of ecclesiasticism, 
of a fixed economic system, of rigid de- 
votion to special interests, to what is and 
not to what ought to be. 


The analogy of the oyster, however, is 
not altogether adequate, for in these 
idolatries there is a: tremendous dyna- 
mic. This sort of nihilism is active; it 
fights and it fights hard, the while har- 
dening its exterior and becoming in- 
creasingly insensitive. It resists crit- 
icism, and it does it in the name of high- 
“sounding moral claims, of spurious 
moral claims. When men are hungry, 
it says thou shalt not covet. When 
men demand change, it says you are 
subversive, you are un-American. This 
active, hard nihilism we might call the 
way of the bully. But inside this bully 
there is flabbiness and insecurity. Hard 
nihilism, hard insensitivity to moral 
values is insecure in its belief in its own 
claims for itself and it compensates by 
developing aggressive, compulsive be- 
haviour. It must fight criticism and 
change. For change would crack the 
oyster-shell exterior and expose to view 
the inner flabbiness and the lack of 
bone structure. ; 

The nihilism of the jelly-fish, on the 
other hand, is soft, dependent, incapable 
of standing by itself. It is afraid to call 
its soul its own; it shudders and wab- 4 
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ingly answers, “No.” 


Inquisitor, 


bles hones the bully even so much as 
grunts. It has no moral power to resist 
pressure; therefore it has no character 
to be relied upon. To William James’s 


question, “Will you trust yourself and 


take the risk of adventure?” it cring- 
Its passion is to 
conform. As Theodore Parker once sug- 
gested, it elevates conformism to the 
rank of a criterion of truth and right. 
This is a way of saying that, like the 
bully, it assumes that might is right. It 
always asks, “What do people say?” and 
especially does it ask, “What do the peo- 
ple who live up on the hill say?” For 
protection it assumes the color of its 
surroundings. Not having any bone 
structure of its own, it attaches itself 
to what seems to be the prevailing 
dogma. Thus it is fundamentally au- 
thoritarian in temper. At best it espouses 
an anaemic idealism, desiring liberty 
and integrity but afraid, in the words of 
Emerson, to rise to the throne that 
belongs to moral insight. 

There is, of course, also a nonconform- 
ist type of jelly-fish nihilism. Often- 
times it appears in reaction against 
oyster-shell nihilism. But it does not 
rebel in the name of moral principle. 
Rather, it asserts some form of a-moral- 
ism; it asserts that all standards are 
merely conventions, that they are all 
equally valid or invalid and that right 
is merely an emotional preference or is 
only a precipitate of social conditions. 
Hence, it says one may as well do as he 
pleases, avoiding only what is uninter- 
esting or painful. In our day this non- 
conformist nihilism has believed itself to 
receive sanction from the anthropolo- 
gists. 

With respect to the conformist types 
of nihilism, the bully and the coward 
types, we may say that both are in- 
secure within, both are insensitive to 
moral principle, both lack courage, both 
seek security and strength through faith 
in mass pressure. The hard nihilism 
cannot get along without the soft, and 
the soft cannot get along without the 
hard. The bully can be successful only 
if there are cowards who may be cowed. 
Both the bully and the coward merge the 
individual in the external collective. 
And, along with the nonconformist 
nihilist, they march toward the zero 
point of emptiness and futility and self- 
destruction. 

No one has better revealed the char- 
acter of both the hard and the soft con- 
formist, of both the dynamic and the 
weary nihilist, than has the Russian 
novelist, Dostoevsky. In his novel, The 
Brothers Karamazov, the Grand Inquisi- 


tor of history, the bully, reproaches 


Christ for presuming to appeal to moral 


persuasion and to self. sacrifice for prin- 


“Believe me,” says the Grand 
“man knows of no more 


ciples. 
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ground” means 
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The theory of individual salvation 
to the exclusion of social salvation, 
like the theory of social salvation to 
the exclusion of individual salvation, 
is a form of nihilism; and it is the 
more dangerous’ simply because it 


calls itself “religious.” 


pressing concern than to find one to 
whom he may give up, as fast as pos- 
sible, that gift of freedom with which 
he, miserable creature, was born.” So 
the Grand Inquisitor believes it is his 
mission to take charge. 

For Dostoevsky, as for. Nietzsche, 
there are two forms of emptiness, the 
way of the tyrant (the Grand Inquisitor) 
and the way of “the underground man.” 
In his short novel, Notes from the Under- 
ground, the anaemic weary nihilism is 
presented with pitiless realism. Literally 
translated, Dostoevsky’s word “under- 
“under the floor.” It 
suggests “vermin spawning and wrig- 
gling like maggots in the dark under 
the boards, gnawing at the foundation 
of the house and peering out with 
bloodshot eyes through grimy cracks, 
brooding over destruction and chaos 
with a_ rat-like intensity, perverse- 
ness, and resentment against the forces 
that keep them imprisoned.” The 
underground man is the “worm-man,” 
the common denominator of humanity 
in chains to convention; he is like every- 
one else, or he tries to be so; he is 
characterless because he does _ not 
“know how to become anything: neither 
spiteful nor kind. neither a rascal nor an 
honest man.” He is a “mouse” of a 
man; he is the deflated. cowed man, 
the anti-hero. When most courageous 
he “can put out his tongue or make a 
long nose on the sly.” One is reminded 
of William James’s question when Dos- 
toevsky says that some of the under- 
groundlings would like “respectfully to 
return the ticket” to God. for they can 
neither accept the fact of suffering in 
the world for principle. nor change the 
world, nor comprehend the truth that 
alone makes it intelligible and meaning- 
ful. This is what Masaryk. a profound 
student of Dostoevsky, had in mind 
when he spoke of the danger of nihilism, 
the loss of compelling ethical principles. 

But now what about all this fearful 
description of the bully and the coward, 
of the hard-boiled nihilist and the soft- 
boiled nihilist, each equally insensitive 
to human values? Are not these char- 


acterizations really caricatures of human 


nature? ; 
Such a protest. at first blush, seems 

to be quite justified. But we cannot 

properly dismiss the portraits from our 
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minds in this easy manner. ‘The de- 
scriptions given by Nietzsche and Dos- 
toevsky are, I take it, not meant to be 
portraits of individual human persons. 
They are characterizations of super- 
personal or social forces that lead to the 
annihilation of man, to the destruction 
of the highest values. They are descrip- 
tions of the ways in which some groups 
of people, of the ways in which some 
institutions, behave. They are depic- 
tions of the ultimate effects that different 
types of mentality have on the life of 
the society. An institution has been 
described as the shadow of a great man. 
More often an institution seems to be 
the shadow of a very low average of 
human nature. It can express only a 
part of man, and sometimes it expresses 
the darker side of human nature; it ex- 
presses what an individual would be un- 
willing to recognize as truly human. 


By implication, then, these charac- 
terizations of hard and soft nihilism re- 
ject any attempt to understand human 
nature and human history merely in 
terms of the individual; they express the 
demand that we cast off the illusion that 
faith in human nature or the fulfilment 
of human destiny or the frustration of 
human dignity are related to individuals 
taken separately. They remind us that 
man is a social being, that what he is 
and what he achieves depend upon _his 
relations to other men through social 
behavior and institutions. The essence 
of man is found in the relations between 
man and man. The fulfillment of human 
life and the perversion of human values 
appear in their most decisive forms in 
the ways in which men think and act 
together. 

This does not mean that the individual 
is a myth; it does not mean that the 
inner life of the individual is not of 
central significance. But it does mean 
that the achievement of spiritual ma- 
turity is to be measured primarily by 
the way in which men live together, is 
to be measured by the kind of society 
they create, is to be measured in terms 
of shared and socially expressed values. 
And it means that if we are to appraise 
ourselves correctly we must see ourselves 
as willy-nilly bound up with the great 
forces that make for weal or woe in the 
body politic, as hound un with the forces 
and institutions that fulfil or pervert or 
destroy human life. It means that we 
must see ourselves caught in the grip of 
great super-personal mechanisms and 
dynamisms that wield tremendous power 
over us and over all, social dynamisms 
that are at the same time our creations 
and our masters. It means we are all 
involved in the greed or the indifference 
that creates poverty and fear among 
men. It means, as Samuel McChord 
Crothers was fond of saying, that every 
personal problem is a social problem 
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and that every social problem is a per- 
sonal problem. We cannot, in face of 
the evils of society, call ourselves “good” 
merely because our private lives are ex- 
emplary. Anyone who does this re- 
minds us of the ugly Katisha in the 
Mikado who concedes that her face is 
unattractive but proudly insists that her 
left shoulder-blade is a miracle of loveli- 
ness and that her elbow has a fascination 
that few can resist. 

In so far as dignity and prosperity 
exist among men, individuals achieve 
them by working in groups. The in- 
dividual character is of course decisive. 
But persons develop and function by 
grouping themselves about shared pur- 
poses and interests. The character of 
the purposes and interests determine the 
kind of leadership they produce. What 
counts, then, in the making of weal or 
woe in the life of the community is not 
the individual taken alone; what counts 
is the character and strength of the 
group or the groups to which he belongs 
and through which his wishes are ex- 
pressed. 

The portraits of the two types of 
nihilist are therefore the portraits of the 
forces that have produced the material- 
ism and the tyrannies of capitalism and 
of its offspring, communism; that have 
produced the ethical relativism of the 
mass man; that have produced the ir- 
responsible and cynical greed of the idea 
industries, the press, the movie, and the 
radio; that have produced the ethical 
neutrality that masquerades itself as 
tolerance; that have produced economic 
crises and mass unemployment and 
wars; that have produced the sense of 
meaninglessness and futility so wide- 
spread in our time. 

The prophets of the triumph of 
nihilism, prophets like Nietzsche and 
Dostoevsky, raise the question for the 
‘religious liberal: are you a member of 
a church group that assists in the 
triumph or in the overcoming of 
nihilism, in the triumph or in the over- 
coming of the bully in human institu- 
tions, in the triumph or in the over- 
coming of the coward in human institu- 
tions? Is our liberal church in any way 
a part of the trend toward nihilism? Or 
is it a part of the trend toward the 
affirmation of human values, toward the 
affirmation of love and justice in the 
common life? What tangible difference 
does our religious liberalism make for 
the institutions of democracy? 

Each person, each church, must an- 
swer these questions in the quietude. of 
self-searching reflection. But in doing 
so, they must recognize the dangers to 
which spiritual and cultural freedom is 
now subjected. We need not look be- 
yond our shores for these threats, though 
they reside there, too. 

In essence, the problem is not different 
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In certain essential ways the idola- 
tries of our time are the same as 
those against which the Old Testa- 
ment prophets stormed ... idolatries 
of nationalism, of racism, of eccles- 
iasticism, of a fixed economic sys- 
tem, of rigid devotion to special in- 
terests, to what is and not to what 


ought to be. 


from what it has been at any time in 
our history. But today we are the most 
powerful nation in the world. The way 
in which we meet our responsibilities at 
home will in the end determine the way 
in which we shall meet them abroad. 

Where do we find the nihilism of our 
day? Certainly, one of the most dan- 
gerous forms of it is in the new tenden- 
cies toward authoritarianism in religion. 
Here we must be warned against one of 
the most dangerous forms of reaction 
against jelly-fish, weary nihilism. “There 
is nothing a jelly-fish likes so much as a 
rock.” Extremes breed extremes. And 
thus ethical relativists, instead of striving 
with others for moral freedom, surrender 
it by submitting to absolutism. They 
decide that our age is lost in the waste 
land of relativism and hedonism and that 
the only cure is the return to the religion 
of authoritarianism. Roman Catholicism, 
like other forms of orthodoxy, offers a 
“rock” to the jelly-fish. Roman Catholic 
apologists, for example, and also their 
fellow-travelers say that our society is 
dissolving into a welter of lawless in- 
dividualism, into “the rage for equality”; 
and the cure, we are told, is to go back 
to “the golden age” of the thirteenth 
century, to “the chivalry and spirituality 
of the Middle Ages.” The Catholic 
Church, in scorn of liberalism, would re- 
build a neo-medieval social hierarchy 
through the pyramid of authority. 

In the Roman Catholic Church we see 
a capital illustration of the way in which 
individual insecurity can be compen- 
sated by the projection of egoism to the 
group to which one belongs. (The pat- 
tern has analogues, of course, in other 
churches also and in secular groups). 
No individual except a paranoic in an 
asylum for the mentally ill would claim 
infallibility for himself, would claim to 
possess .all the truth, the only truth, 
necessary for salvation. But the in- 
dividual Catholic, whether lay or clerical, 
does, in the guise of humility and rever- 
ence, support a church and a hierarchy 
that make precisely this blasphemous 
claim, this claim (in effect) to be God. 
And what is the consequence of this kind 
of humility? Cardinal Spellman, the 
leader of the “humble” Catholics, has 
the effrontery in a democratic country 


to say that the principle of separation of 
church and state is an outworn shib- 
boleth; he has the effrontery to tell us 
that Franco, one of the most successful 
murderers of our time, is a Christian 
gentleman willing to make the supreme 
sacrifice for his country; and he has the 
effrontery to answer criticism by calling 
it bigotry. Moreover, his effrontery and 
his bluffing have been so successful 
(aided and abetted by the threat of boy- 
cott) that some of the media of com- 
munication are unwilling to report 
criticism of the Catholic Church. In- 
deed, in some cities we are not permitted 
to see certain moving pictures if the 
Legion of Decency says the word. And, 
in face of this Roman Catholic bullying 
in the name of God, there are some 
“liberals” who would in the name of 
tolerance prefer to accept and assist the 
bully by being quiet, by being .a jelly- 
fish nihilist, by being an underground- 
ling afraid to crawl out from under the 
floor. 

This is the pattern of the active and 
of the weary betrayal of democracy. 
But this is, of course, not the only area 
where we find group egoism and coward- 
ice. The other forms are equally familiar. 
The National Association of Manufac- 
turers, drawing on a fat purse, uses the 
engines of propaganda day in and day 
out to preach what is mis-called the 
gospel of free enterprise, but the organ- 
ization says never a word against mon- 
opoly and raises never a protest against 
its increase. And in many a weary 
church, it is considered bad taste or un- 
spiritual to speak of these things. One 
might well call it pernicious anaemia 
not to speak of these things. 


The American Medical Association re- 
sists every attempt to extend through 
government support the benefits of medi- 
cal science to the millions who go with- 
out them. Yet of the first fourteen 
million men examined for selective 
service in the late war, six and a half 
million were classified as unfit for mili- 
tary service. In some quarters of our 
country a person will be called a com- 
rmunist if he asserts that men should have 
health for peace as well as for war. In 
fact, Dr. William C. Black, a prominent 
physician in San Diego, made precisely 
this charge two weeks ago. A survey 
and report issued by the American 
Academy of Pediatrics recommended 
that Federal grants-in-aid should be pro- 
vided for pediatric education in medical 
schools, child-health training in hospi- 
tals and extension of pediatric services 
in rural areas. Dr. Black, the president 
of the Association of American Physi- 
cians and Surgeons, Inc., wrote an irate 
letter of protest to Dr. John A. Toomey, 
the Academy president, saying: “I can- 
not tell you how stunned and staggered 


T was as T read this vicious document. 
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. . . The report clearly, baldly and un- 
equivocally cleaves to the Communist 
social philosophy. I don’t!” 

The Congress in 1940 passed the 
Alien Registration Act. As a conse- 
quence of this and other legislation, the 
government now has developed a sort 
of old-world secret police which has pro- 
vided a dossier on every prominent pro- 
gressive writer and commentator, on 
many of the teachers and preachers, on 


every trade union official. 


An un-American Activities Committee 
in Congress employs unconstitutional 
procedures for smearing individuals and 
groups who would promote social wel- 
fare, economic progress, or justice for 
all races. It is true that there are sub- 
versive groups and activities against 
which we must be protested. But, as Mr. 


Justice William O. Douglas has said, we 


need not ape the communists in order to 
combat them. ( I wonder if we do not 
need an extended definition of the fellow- 
traveler so as to include those people who 
ape the communists in order to combat 
them). By the smearing methods of ir- 
responsible groups, fear is instilled in 
the minds of thousands of public officials 
who may at any moment be denounced 
as “subversive” and then refused a hear- 
ing. Many a good citizen is thus de- 
terred from accepting government ap- 
pointment. In face of this bullying, we 
have to ask are any of us and any of our 
churches among the weary nihilists who 
remain silent? Have any of us said 
“No” in private and nothing in public, 
that is, “Yes” in public? Happily, many 
have shown themselves not to be jelly- 
fish. They have exhibited what Dr. 
Frederick May Eliot has called “the 
power of righteous indignation.” 

In this connection, Bishop McConnell 
once said that many of us properly “get. 
mad,” but the trouble is that we “don’t 
stay mad.” Perhaps the real trouble is 
that we do not organize our indignation. 


Or, consider something that is a 
deeply ingrained tradition of bullying 
nihilism, the horrible multitude of dis- 
criminations against the Jews and the 
Negroes. The other day a real estate 
agent, a typical representative of the 
religion of the oyster-shell, asked the 
question as to what sort of place Gould 
Farm is, an old institution “devoted to 
the development of wholesome com- 
munity life,” an institution with which 
numerous Unitarians have long been 
associated. The answer was given, 


“Gould Farm aims to operate on Chris- 


tia principles.” 
came immediately, “I am glad to hear 
that. I had understood that they take 


Jews in over there.” In many quarters 


word “Christian” means “Gentiles 
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Bisissing Nazi racism recently, a 
ember of one of our parishes com- 


To which the response. 
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Is our liberal church in any way a 
part of the trend toward nihilism? 
Or is it a part of the trend toward 
the affirmation of human values, to- 
ward the affirmation of love and jus- 


tice in the common life? 


plained that some of the people in her 
church were pressing for the rights of 
the Negro, and she concluded by saying, 
“If these people don’t stop this talk, our 
church is going to lose caste in our 
neighborhood.” From another of our 
churches comes the report that a member 
of the board of trustees objected success- 
fully that he would leave the church if 
a Negro were employed in the choir. 
Was this the voice of the oyster-shell or 
of the jelly-fish? Were not those who 
yielded, jelly-fish? Is this not spiritual 
exhaustion in our very midst? 

The question comes for us again: Is 
ours a nihilist liberalism that allows 
Nazi racism to go unchallenged? Or do 
we present an athrmative liberalism that 
recognizes and battles this disease? 

It is perfectly clear that these evils are 
not to be eliminated merely through ex- 
hortation to be kind and generous. The 
country has plenty of people who are 
individually “kind and generous” and 
yet who belong to groups that do the 
work of the bully and the coward. One 
of the ways in which the bully and the 
coward are encouraged is through the 
kind of religion that proclaims an ex- 
clusively individual salvation. The theory 
of individual salvation to the exclusion 
of social salvation, like the theory of 
social salvation to the exclusion of in- 
dividual salvation, is a form of nihilism; 
and it is the more dangerous simply be- 
cause it calls itself “religious.” 

But what is not always so clear to us 
is the fact that we cannot be insensitive 
to democratic principles with impunity. 
We cannot “get away with it.” Nemesis 
manages somehow to bring home to us 
the consequences of our misdeeds, not 
only through increasing the chasms and 
the tensions between people but also 
through increasing the sense of guilt, 
the sense of insecurity, the irrational 
aggressiveness in our souls. One of the 
worst victims of injustice is the vic- 
timizer himself, especially if he is a 
“kind and generous” person. 

Cancer in the individual psyche as 
well as cancer in the body politic makes 
the bones brittle. And brittle bones will 
not serve when the strains become heavy. 
We cannot escape the consequences of 
our misdeeds. To hope that we can is 
to hope that human life is meaningless. 
It is to invite futility. It is to invite the 
judgments of the Lord of history, judg- 
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ments that are true and righteous alto- 
gether. So we have no reason to be sur- 
prised if the outcome reveals again and 
again the operation of the law of cause 
and effect. 

What a shrewd insight into self-decep- 
tion do we find in the story of the 
making of the golden calf by the chil- 
dren of Israel. When Moses demands 
an explanation for the casting of the 
golden calf, Aaron replies, “Well, the 
people gave me the gold and I cast it into 
the fire, and then—wasn’t I surprised? 
—there came out this idol.” He tries to 
make it seem that the appearance of the 
calf was quite by accident, that the 
triumph of nihilism is just an unfor- 
tunate mishap. So it is that we cling fast 
to a childish hope that “we can some- 
how hex the system of mental and emo- 
tional consequences and escape the 
logical results of our own ignorance, 
prejudice and selfishness.” 


Science has taught us what exhorta- 
tion, with less effect, has attempted to 
teach. The wages of sin is death. What 
appears in the social behavior and the 
institutions of society affects the soul of 
that society and the soul of every indi- 
vidual in that society. As William James 
once put it, we may not count our dere- 
lictions. And we may vainly imagine 
that a kind providence will not count 
them. But down among the nerve cells 
and the molecules they are being counted 
nonetheless. 

The choices are limited, for narrow 
is the gate and straight is the way. Either 
we support a nihilist philosophy of the 
bully and the coward, or we express 
openly and tangibly an affirming 
liberalism. On the one side is the flight 
from meaning; on the other is the affir- 
mation of meaning. On the one side is 
the arbitrariness and cruelty and empti- 
ness of the oyster-shell and the jelly-fish 
nihilism; on the other side is liberalism 
with a backbone. On the one side is 
the destruction and the meaninglessness 
that are the burden of the planet today; 
on the other is the fulfillment that comes 
with being possessed by a great meaning 
and with being a part of the social forces 
that give dignity and zest to life. On 
the one side is the reversion to authori- 
tarianism under ecclesiastical, political, 
economic and social bullies; on the other 
is the loyalty to our tradition of liberty 
in all realms of life, the fulfillment of the 
mission of religious liberalism. On the 
one side is the suicidal flight from God; 
on the other obedience to his command- 
ing, transforming power. “Choose as 
ye will,” says Theodore Parker; “but 
weal or woe depends upon your choice.” 
And we should add: the choice will de- 
termine not only the health of our own 
souls; it will in the end determine 
whether democracy shall be made safe 
for the world. 
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Liberals 1 in This Year off Dennen 


by ELEANOR ROOSEVELT 


THE ROLE of the liberal today is a very difficult role, particularly in this country. We- 


acquired through the fortunes of war the position of being the leading democracy 
of the world. We didn’t like it very much; we have no particular desire to be respon- 
sible for what happens in the rest of the world. But because we were left in an eco- 
nomic position which no other country in the world could approximate, because we 
did not have to rebuild our cities, and our factories; because our civilians, at least, 
did not suffer as civilians suffered in most of the other countries where war had come 
to them, we find ourselves as the great democracy on which all other eyes are turned, 
and it has brought us a searching which I think probably we would far prefer to 


escape. 


But whether we like it or not, that is 
the position we find ourselves in, and 
those of us who are liberals find that 
we are put in the position very often in 
international meetings of explaining the 
weaknesses of our democracy. Now you 
can explain them and excuse them, but 
you just can’t say those weaknesses don’t 
exist, because they do. It is a little try- 
ing, because we need very badly a unified 
country, and at the moment our country 
is very far from unified. We need that 
unity because of the position of leader- 
ship in which we find ourselves. 

We are in a world where force still is 
the ultimate way of deciding questions. 
It should be law, but it still isn’t law; 
it still is force. And yet we personally 
are very adverse to acknowledging that 
force is still such an important factor. 
Being less touched than other countries 
by the war, we wanted as quickly as pos- 
sible to forget about it and get back to 
normal. So we reduced our forces; we 
did away with as many of the restric- 
tions as possible; and we tried to feel 
that the rest of the world would get back 
to normal as easily as we would get 
back to normal. 

I think that it has been rather a shock 
to all of us to find that you cannot fight 


a war of complete destruction in part 


of the world for four years, and then 
settle down as though nothing had hap- 
pened. Now we have to face the facts, 
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and because we have these conditions 
and these facts to face, the role of the 
liberal is twice as difficult. 

We feel strongly the desire to think 
the best of other people—by thinking the 
best, to draw out the best. It doesn’t al- 
ways work that way. We find that in our 
own country fears have grown. If they 
have grown here they probably have 
grown in other countries just as much, 
probably more; and we keep wondering 
what happens from fear and what hap- 
pens from real malevolence. We watch 
our own country and we find things hap- 
pening that we would like to denounce, 
and, yet, we don’t know quite how far 
to go in denouncing those things. 

I'll give you an example. As a liberal, 
I don’t like loyalty tests at all. I have 
a feeling that it’s much more important 
for us to find out why we believe in 
democracy and really to know why we 
believe in it, and to put as much into it 
as the USSR puts into its Communism, 
because I have.always found that you 
get a great deal more out of the things 
you can be positive about. I don’t think 
we should have in the government peo- 
ple whose loyalty we really question 
handling documents which should be 
secret documents. I think that would be 
terrible. But, on the other hand, it 
doesn’t seem to me quite democratic to 
brand people as disloyal before you give 
them a chance to bring witnesses and 
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answer their accusers. And so with all the 
feeling I have that we must not have dis- 
loyalty, I am also torn as to whether we 
really are building up our democracy 
and doing the positive things that we 
ought to be doing, or whether we’re just 
tearing our democracy down. 

The role of the liberal is hard and de- 
cisions are terribly difficult in these days. 
In the world picture there is no question 
but that the discrimination in this coun- 
try hurts our position. It has been up 
to this time a domestic question. I felt 
that we could take time about it—time 
for white people to adjust; time for 
colored people to become educated, or, 


referring to other types of racial and © 


religious discrimination, | felt that there 
was time, and that we needn’t move too 
fast, that we could do it step by step, and 
gradually. I don’t know whether we can 
now. Never, since I started to work in 
the United Nations, has there been a 
meeting where the question of our dis- 
crimination has not been brought up, 
and where we haven’t had to answer for 
our country. It comes up on all kinds 
of things—it comes up on the Te 
of freedom of information. 

I was making what I thought was a 
perfectly safe speech, explaining why I 
thought freedom of information was 
valuable, and why I thought it was far 
better to have all kinds of opinions 
printed in the press and have an edu- 
cated people that would make their deci- 
sions on what they read, than it was to 


have censorship, particulary govern- 


ment censorship. A gentleman whose 


country does have government censor- 


ship, said, “Madam, do you mean that 
in countries where there is a 


i ei press there is no discrimination?” 
i. had to say “touché.” Nevertheless, I 
believe in a free press because it 
loes. allow those of us who would 
e to fight discrimination to know 
where it exists, and we can get at the 
cts. i 
The very fact that we have discrimina- 
tion and that we are the leading democ- 
racy, brings the whole of democracy into 
question. It is brought up against us in 
practically every meeting. I have come 
to feel that, as a liberal, wanting to de- 
fend democracy, we can no longer think 
of this question purely as a domestic 
question. We have to think of it in the 
implication of what it means to our 
world leadership, and that is very diffi- 
cult to do at the present time. 


I think, too, that probably one of the 
most difficult things we face is wanting 
peace, as undoubtedly all the people of 
the world want it. We still find our- 
selves in the position where, having set 
up machinery in the United Nations to 
create an atmosphere in which peace can 
grow, the will of the peoples for peace 
seems to be lacking. We find ourselves 
increasingly having decisions to make 
between the USSR and ourselves. 

At home, we have certain people who 
say “we are the only true liberals in 
the country” and “we will not say that 


communism is bad. We will work with . 


communism when it agrees with us.” 
That sounds like a good, liberal way to 
feel. But then your actual experience 
makes you doubt whether that really is 
the way that you can feel. I’ve had 
quite a long experience with American 
Communism, because I began with youth 
groups in °34, and it has been very in- 
teresting. My first real disillusionment 
came when I found they wouldn’t tell 
me the truth, and then, later, when the 
youth groups, led by the communist ele- 
ment, were picketing the White House. 
Then suddenly, when Russia was inva- 
ded, they had another:meeting, and they 
sent me a telegram saying, “Now we can 
work together because now we are for 
preparedness for war,” and I had to send 
the word back to them, “I am sorry but 
you lied to me and I can’t work with 
anyone who lies.” It was one of the 
most useful things that I ever did, be- 
cause I learned all the communist tactics. 


_ Many times in our United Nations 
meetings I have found that if there is 
a subject up that the USSR wants to 

a certain vote on, you won’t be able 
to get a vote easily, and you wonder 
why the delay. You go on and on until 
everybody is very tired and they drift 
it as groups do in these meetings, and 
f you don’t watch, the move will be 
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The role of the liberal is hard and 
decisions are terribly difficult in these 
days. In the world picture there is no 
question but that the discrimination 


in this country hurts our position. . 


made for a vote and they will have won 
the vote while everyone was drifting out. 
I learned that a long while ago in one 
of our meetings. Everyone went 
scurrying to get the people back because 
the vote was going to be taken and we 
would have lost. 


You learn that dealing with the Rus- 
sians is not at all a question of “sweet- 
ness and light and sense.” It is a ques- 
tion of strength. I don’t happen to be- 
lieve that it is a question only of eco- 
nomic and military strength, though I 
have come to believe that those two are 
controlling factors. But it’s also a ques- 
tion of the strength of individuals and 
their convictions. You’ve got to believe in 
what you stand for just as strongly as 
they do. Otherwise you’re going to be 
defeated. And that’s one of the places 
where we're not quite as strong as we 
should be. In a democracy, we allow 
such latitude for argument on slight dif- 
ferences of opinion, that to get a feel- 
ing of a unified backing for certain big 
things is quite a problem. The lack of 
such latitude is, of course, the strength 
of a totalitarian dictatorship. 


There isn’t a single representative on 
any of the committees from the USSR, 
or from any of the satellite states who 
doesn’t know how he’s going to vote 
right straight down the line when he 
comes into that meeting. Everyone is 
going to vote just exactly as he was told 
to vote. He is going to attack just as he 
was told to attack—and nothing you say 
is going to make any dent, then. Six 
months from now, after it has gone back 
to the Kremlin, to the Politburo, the atti- 
tude may be changed. But it’s awfully 
trying, and annoying, and enraging to 
find yourself answering first, the USSR. 
Then perhaps the Byelorussians say 
something and make the same attack and 
you have to answer them, too. During 
this last Assembly at one of the com- 
mittees, I didn’t answer the second time. 
I thought, “Well, I answered it once; I 
don’t have to answer it each time,” and 
the next day the delegate from the USSR 
got up and said, “Mrs. Roosevelt didn’t 
answer this yesterday, so of course it 
must have been true!” So I discovered 
that each time I would have to get up. 
We had four attacks, exactly the same, 
and every time I had to say the same 
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thing all over-again. That’s very enrag- 


ing, and you wonder why grown people 


should want to do anything as time-con- 
suming and as stupid. But that’s the 
way it is and you just have to learn. 
And, for the liberal, who wants to be- 
lieve that people are all more or less the 
same, that they have the same motiva- 
tions, and that they respond to fair and 
decent treatment, it is really a very dis- 
illusioning thing to work in that fashion 
with the USSR because you are tempted 
to come to the conclusion that it isn’t 
important to do what you feel is right. 
You may have been brought up to be- 
lieve that if you say you are going to do 
something, it’s important that you do it 
for your own self-satisfaction. But you 
wake up to find that you are going to get 
cooperation only because you are 
stronger than they are. Now that’s a 
rather awful thing for a liberal to have 
to face in this world of today, and I think 
a good many people probably now feel 
that I am not a liberal in my attitude 


towards the USSR. 


I believe very strongly that while we 
have to be strong, we also have to be 
friendly; and that’s one of the most diffi- 
cult things in the world because they are 
so irritating. However, if you can re- 
member the fact that they are not acting 
as individuals; that they are acting as 
government representatives, and they talk 
as government representatives, then you 
cannot dislike them as individuals. You 
keep your sense of liking them as peo- 
ple, even if you dislike their attitude and 
dislike what they stand for. | 


I think we might do some things that 
we haven’t done so far. I think our at- 
titude at times has been highly stupid. 
We do not recognize very often the fact 
of how sensitive they are because of 
insecurity. Many times and in many 
little ways we do not realize their in- 
security and we do things that bring 
about bitterness, very often in little 
ways that are not important but have 
important results. 

I have discovered often in working 
with them on committees that they re- 
spect the fact that you are not tired, that 
you can stand up to them, that you will 
put them through what you had in- 
tended to have them do. The Russians 
respect this. We as liberals need to make 
our country understand clearly that we 
feel our sense of security, that we are 
sure our democracy can be what we 
want it to be, and that we are going 
to work to make it what we want it to 
be. I think that is as important as the 
economic and military strength. 

There is no doubt that we have to 
have the economic strength. The eco- 
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nomic strength is the point from which 
we should work with Russia because it 
is the point where she has a tremendous 
respect for us. But to get that respect 
depends upon the liberals in this country, 
those among us whose convictions can 
make them believe that democracy is 
going to bring to the greatest number of 
people the greatest possible opportunity 
—those who really know that we want 
justice and opportunity for all the peo- 
ples. I think the liberals must accept 
the fact that force is still here in the 
world, and yet be strong enough to 
watch their own country so that force 
doesn’t go to its head, which is always 
a danger. At the same time we must 
work to improve what we have and feel 
about it as the Communists do. They 
really have a crusading spirit. They 
really feel. And when you talk to them 
you understand why they feel the way 
they do. 

In twenty-five years they have taken a 
people that was ninety per cent illiterate 
and made it ninety per cent literate. 
They haven’t been able to become ex- 
perts in a lot of things, and that is the 
cause of one of their greatest feelings of 
inferiority. They have been unable to 
join a lot of the organizations like 
UNESCO, for instance. They say that 
they won’t join UNESCO because it is 
too expensive to join all those special- 
ized agencies. But the truth is they 
haven’t got the people to put there. More- 
over, they always have two representa- 
tives instead of one, because no USSR 
representative goes alone. And, of course, 
when you have to have two, always, in- 
stead of one, that doubles your expense. 
28 


You very soon know when you are work- 
ing with people that are not at all quali- 
fied in many fields—they are not pre- 
pared for the work they have to do. In 
twenty-five years you don’t create ex- 
perts in every field. In making -their 
nation literate they have accomplished 
a lot. 

They are still 200 years behind us in 
many things. But they are a strong and 
a very young nation. They haven’t much 
more than they ever had before, and 
when you compare it with what we have, 
they are awfully afraid of the compari- 
son. I think they were terribly worried 
about their soldiers who had to go into 
decadent democracies and see that life 
was so much easier than they had it at 
home. I think that worried them very 
much. On the other hand, they feel they 
have gained a great deal and in some 
ways the government has given them a 
great deal. Far more people, for instance, 
go to the opera in Russia, probably, 
than ever go here. Certainly more peo- 
ple go to plays and sit through Shakes- 
peare from beginning to end, un- 
cut. The government has done that with 
the idea of taking them out of the misery 
in which most of them still lived. None- 
theless we are dealing with people who 
are ruthless at times, and we are dealing 
with people who are hard and who do 
believe in force—and, yet, who have 
given their people a sense of crusading. 
With all our years of civilization in back 
of us, I think we have got to face the 
situation as it is and we’ve got to know 
that this requires moral and spiritual 
leadership. It requires a friendly spirit. 
But it also requires the facing of realities 


and the knowledge that anything whic 
can be used against us will be 
against us. They believe in their way 
life and if we believe in ours we've got ti 
fight for it. We’ve taken it pretty mucl 
for granted up to this time. 


We liberals, being liberals, are divic 
ed. We all like to go off on our ow: 
little tangents and just work on th 
things we are particularly interested ir 
There is no question in my mind bu 
the things we do at home in a year whic! 
is a decisive year are probably very de 
cisive in the international picture, toc 
There isn’t anyone, I think, today—par 
ticularly among the young people, who i 
not really worried whether we are goin; 
to be at war in a short time or not. Ther 
is no question but what we have peopl 
in the government, and certain peopl 
outside, who feel that it would probabl 
be much simpler to drop a few bomb 
on Russia right now than to wait unti 
she is stronger. I have a lot of peopl 
say to me, “Really and honestly, now 
don’t you think it would be a lot bette 
if we wiped up Russia right now?” Th 
trouble with that, from my point of view 
is that we would not really settle any 
thing. We could destroy her cities—bu 
she is a whale of a country. And, havin; 
once used atom bombs none of us woul 
sleep very peacefully from then on, be 
cause somebody someday is going t 
have atom bombs just as we have them 
and if we get into the habit of usin 
them sooner or later we are going to b 
destroyed. Nobody wins a modern wa! 


I think that it is the major job of 
liberal, if he can get together sufficient: 
with other liberals to do a job, really t 
see to it that his community does thinl 
through problems, knows what the 
really are, has a plan and elects peopl 
in Congress and then keeps in touch witl 
them. Of course, that is a difficult thin, 
to do. We’ve taken our rights too loosely 
and we haven’t thought so much abou 
the fact that we have to preserve them 
and now we are facing the need to pre 
serve them. They are at stake. I ar 
much more interested in seeing the lik 
erals achieve a positive program tha’ 
seeing them just on the defensive. Jus 
being on the defensive is not going t 
win a peace; I think the other peopl 
of the world must feel very strongl 
about this, too. It’s a question of lettin 
government get out of hand. 

Now it’s very true that the Russian 
can’t control their government, but if w 
don’t control ours it will be becaus 
those of us who are liberals don’t do th 
job. Yes, the role of the liberal in thi 
decisive year is a hard one. We've go 
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I Go to the University of Iowa 


by TRACY M. PULLMAN 


WHEN ONE RETURNS from such an experience as one has in spending a solid week 
on a college campus, he is liable to be so filled with the urgency to convey some of 
he impressions of that experience as to make him seem at least slightly incoherent. 
Certainly I came back from Iowa simply bursting with enthusiasm for what one 
college at least is doing with a sizable segment of American youth. 


Here is a great liberal state univer- 
any of 15,000 students embodying to a 
striking degree a liberal concept of 
education as beyond any mere confine- 
ment to books and laboratory experi- 
ments. Here in a very dramatic sense 
s to be developed a concept of edu- 
ieticn as the process of building ard en- 
riching human personality. 


Of course, the member of a visiting 
“team” of “clergymen” during a so- 
called Religious is Week is 
wined and dined and extolled beyond 
any degree to which his position back 
im his hometown justifies him. His 
Vision cannot help but be somewhat dis- 
torted, and yet dull is he indeed if the 
spectacle of college life, when he is set in 
its very midst, does not move and in- 
spire him. There are many such in- 
spiring factors at Iowa. 

College life centers in a great Student 
Union at the heart of the campus. Here 
is the widest conceivable range of facil- 
ities for stimulating the intellectual and 
cultural tastes of students, leading to 
growth, personality. citizenship. Here is 
everything, all the way from bridge 
tournaments to lectures on international 
relations. Here is every opportunity for 
free discussion on every conceivable 
‘topic of human interest. Here are 
‘Study, discussion groups, debates, 
forums, the appearance of outstanding 
authorities in every conceivable field. 
a= realm of music is provided for: 
a University Symphony Orchestra, a 

Orchestra and even the world’s 
Bagpipe Band. Clubs unite 
interest groups on every subject 
fr ene ienplbalidens te 

fteen student religious groups, includ- 


= t Jmitec World Federalists a with . 
ng program for students. One o 

e finest little theaters in the country, 
d with a revolving stage, offers 


all kinds of training in the dramatic arts. 
Students operate the university radio 
station. An interesting feature of uni- 
versity life is that each semester there 
is a resident guest member of the 
faculty who, during the current semester, 
is Dr. Howard Thurman, outstanding 
Negro leader. The guest next term is 
to be an eminent Chinese philosopher 
and author. 

Everywhere on the campus was evi- 
dence of the impact made by veterans. 
Merle Miller, author of That Winter, is 
a former resident of Iowa City and a 
member of the university community. 
and there seemed to be a rather aroused 
opinion to the fact that Miller had not 
been at all fair or adequate in his pic- 
ture of the veterans as a pretty com- 
pletely disillusioned lot interested pri- 
marily in “wine, women and song.” 
There seems to be plenty of evidence 
that that is not at all a true picture of 
the veterans on our campuses. Professor 
after professor at Iowa told me that 
the veterans were their best students. Of 
course, the married veterans present 
many new problems. Late at night the 
lobby and lounge of my hotel were filled 
with young married couples who seemed 
at most not much out of their teens. 
“Well.” said the clerk, “these kids may 
be only eighteen years old, but the col- 
lege can’t clap any curfew on them.” 


I had been told a lot about the serious- 
mindedness of the present generation of 
college students. I was glad to find that 
they are not all bookworms. My intro- 
duction came when the leaders of Reli- 
gious Emphasis Week wisely decided that 
the program might well be suspended 
for the night on which Iowa played Illi- 
nois in the crucial game for the Big Ten 
basketball championship. Never, not 
even back in the irresponsible ’20’s have 
I ever heard a group of students go more 
insanely delirious over- a basketball 
game. It was most encouraging. 


Tracy Pullman 


There were some very serious-minded 
students, however. I came upon some of 
them at a luncheon meeting at the Uni- 
tarian church. A considerable number 
of them showed their healthy interest 
in politics by wearing Wallace-for-Presi- 
dent buttons. The atmosphere grew a 
little chilly, however, when I presumed 
to raise some questions about the wis- 
dom of a third party movement. 

There were seven on our “team,” a 
Congregationalist, a Methodist, an Epis- 
copalian, a Lutheran, a Christian, a Bap- 
tist and a Unitarian. Any idea that such 
an undertaking represents a holiday for 
the participants is dissipated by the facts 
of our daily schedule, which included a 
first appointment for all of us at 7:30 
a. m. and a closing bull session which 
ran all the way up to and beyond mid- 
night. Sleep took a holiday. 

My own schedule included talks to 
two fraternity and two sorority groups, a 
talk to the residents of a boys’ dormi- 
tory, a radio talk, the conducting of a 
class on argumentation, a talk to a stu- 
dent assembly, talks to three young peo- 
ple’s groups in the Methodist, Congre- 
gational and Unitarian churches respect- 
ively, and, in between, a considerable 
number of individual conferences. 

At the start, our only question was, 
how many will come? The campus had 
been “covered” with signs announcing 
the program of Religious Emphasis 
Week. Would the students be interested? 
Would they come? What questions 
would they ask? We need not have done 
any worrying. They came in con- 
siderable numbers. They came prepared 
to ask questions. Their coming was 
entirely voluntary. No pressures at all 
were applied. There was only one mo- 
tive, their interest in religion. 

A typical appointment involved a 
scheduled meeting with the residents of 
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South Quad, a boys’ dormitory, at 8 
p- m, one evening. A previous appoint- 
ment involved dinner at the Pi Beta Phi 
house, after which there followed an ex- 
cellent discussion period, about which 
more later. The point is that the discus- 
sion was so good that we were forced to 
call it quits at 8 p. m., and after having 
to turn down a request for an extra ses- 
sion at luncheon the next day, to com- 
promise by making an appointment to 
meet with any who so desired at the 
Student Union at 11:30 the following 
forenoon. 


The point of all this is that it was 
quite late when I arrived at South Quad 
to talk with the fellows there. I imag- 
ined that they would have long since 
walked out on the meeting. But not at 
all. There they were waiting in the 
commons room, some thirty-five or forty 
of them, for me to arrive. No reason at 
all existed for their being there—my 
name meant nothing to them—except 
their interest in talking about religion. 


Another interesting fact was that this 
particular group was by no means made 
up of the bookish type of student. Much 
more the football type. And we had 
a lively discussion running for well over 
two hours. With this group as prac- 
tically every group I met with during 
the entire week, two questions came up 
most frequently. First, what is Unitarian- 
ism? Second, what about mixed mar- 
riages? In group after group, these two 
questions came up again and again. 


And again and again, after discussing 
Unitarianism, there came the response, 
“Well, that’s a kind of religion I’d be 
interested in, but where can you find it 
in the churches?” One writer who has 
frequent and intimate contact with col- 
lege students writes of the greatly in- 
creased moral sensitivity among the pres- 
ent crop of college students. Indeed, 
he points out, they are utterly impa- 
tient with moral abstractions and with 
the churches, for they believe that all 
the churches are concerned with are 
moral abstractions. They believe, says 
this writer, that there is more morality 
in abolishing Jim Crow cars than in 
moral preachments. I found at Iowa a 
very great measure of skepticism with 
respect to churches. 


What about mixed marriages? was 
the other most common question. It came 
up first the night of the dinner at the 
Pi Beta Phi house. Here as with almost 
all the groups there was no necessity of 
making an opening speech. These young- 
sters were ready to ask questions and to 
plunge into discussion. All that was 
necessary was to name a number of sub- 
jects about which we might talk in some 
detail, and then simply say, “Let’s go to 
it!” These girls jumped immediately into 
the theme of marriage. Why are so many 
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What is it that churches sometimes do 
to young people? Is it that the con- 
ventional church is a group rather 
adults whose 
minds are pretty well set in rather 


circumscribed by 


specific patterns and who have a ten- 

dency to discourage mental and so- 

cial and personal experimentation 
’ beyond these patterns? 
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marriages breaking up? 


Perhaps the 


hasty decisions of war time years have - 


something to do with it. Perhaps these 


marriages lack stable foundations. What . 


What is the’ 


are those foundations? 
most important factor? 
mon interests. Sheer romance is bound 
to wane. What preserves and deepens 
the marriage then is the tying of both 
selves into common interests, concerns, 
loyalties. Ultimately the foundation of 
marriage is physical but only common 
interests can bind two people together 
through the years. Then the oft-repeated 
question, “What about mixed mar- 
riages?” This question came, I found 
out later, from a girl who was engaged 
to a young Jewish fellow. There fol- 
lowed a frank discussion of the issue, the 
recognition that differences in religion 
add one more difficulty to the many 
problems of married life, and therefore 
call for that much more love and under- 
standing and that much more sheer 
human character. It was suggested that 
the problem was less between Jew and 
Protestant than between Catholic and 
Protestant. In the latter case a major 
consideration had to be the assumed 
right of the priest to intervene in the 
most intimate affairs of family life. 
Neither the minister nor the rabbi occu- 
pies quite the position accorded to the 
priest. In such cases all the more char- 
acter and devotion is required, but quite 
obviously these difficulties can be met 
successfully. 


The widespread concern with this 
problem, especially in cases involving 
veterans, arises, I suppose, from the wide 
wartime experience all over the face of 
the globe with men of all nations, races, 
religions. Such experience must make 
many of our prevalent prejudices and 
hypocracies seem particularly frustrating 
and defeating. 


In the Pi Phi group there arose the 
the question “Can’t we have religion 
without God?” There was no time left, 
and so we postponed that one for the 
special conference at the Union the next 
day. As is so often the case, it turned 
out that those who were particularly in- 
terested in this question were in revolt 


Perhaps com- 


against the orthodox concept of God 
the King, God the tyrant with the big: 
stick, and had been offered nothing ade- 
quate to take its place. : 


One of the most interesting sessions 
was dinner again, with the members of 
the Beta Zeta Tau sorority. These girls 
had one distinguishing characteristic. 
They were Jewish and hence persona 
non grata to the national sororities, 
highly exclusive groups, insulating them- 
selves against vulgar contact with those 
who differed from their superior selves. 
These girls did not worry a bit about: 
that, and had just as much charm, 
beauty, culture and intelligence, just as 
nice a house to live in, as any other 
group. 

I received a certain sense of gratifica- 
tion when I was told that my own frater- 
nity group on the campus, Alpha Tau 
Omega, had just the previous week in- 
vited the Beta Zeta Tau girls to a house 
party and that this was the first time 
the girls had ever received such an 
invitation. Among these girls the first 
question was, what is the Unitarian 
Church? They had never heard of a 
Christian church whose members did not 
bow down and worship before a cross or 
a crucifix. This and the whole subject 
of race relations, which with Dr. Thur- 
man on the campus was very prominent 
in student thought, occupied our eve- 
ning. : 

Another particularly interesting ses- 
sion was as instructor in a class in the 
speech department, presided over by 
Craig Baird, who was my debating coach 
in undergraduate days at Bates College. 
Even here the students would not let me 
stick to the assigned subject of “How a 
Minister Prepares His Sermon.” Again, 
the question, what is the Unitarian 
Church? I walked out of that class and 
off across the campus with one fellow 
who said that he guessed that the reason 
that there was so much interest in the 
subject of mixed marriages and in the 
subject of marriage in general was that 
what most of the fellows wanted most of 
all was to get married and have a home 
and children, and there seemed to be 
“such an awful lot of obstacles in the 
way!” “But most of us, I guess,” he 
concluded, “will make it.” 


And now I have to make a most reluc- 
tant confession, viz., that by and large 
the least interesting groups with which I 
met were groups in the churches. This 
was not entirely true of the Unitarian 
group where, under the leadership of 
Mr. Worthley, a fine group of young 
people are fully alive.to the issues of con- 
temporary living. Of course, in such a 
group it was to be expected that I would 
not be bombarded with eager questions 
as to what liberal religion is all about. 
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; Village Perspective; the New Hysteria 


H by CHARLES G. GIRELIUS 
IN ITS NOVEMBER 1947 issue, The Pulpit has an article by Arthur Wentworth Hewitt 
with the title, “The Heresy of Rural Inferiority.” The article is a just protest against 
a mode of thought which assumes that great achievement in the ministry must nec- 
essarily take place only in city churches. The open country and the small village 
must have their ministers, but there is too often a suggestion of inferiority attached 
_ to the man who is satisfied to serve in rural areas. It may be a good experience for 
a young man to start his career in a country church, but his real ambitions can 
only be gratified in the city. He commands recognition not by achievement in the 
- country but by promotion to the urban church. It is this attitude toward rural work 
that Mr. Hewitt calls “the devastating heresy of rural inferiority.” Rural churches 
need big men, but rural ministers work under a handicap so long as this “heresy” 


is permitted to place upon them the mark of inferiority. 


Some months ago our Unitarian Com- 
mission on Planning and Review sent 
out its REUest for suggestions or com- 

ments “on the work of the American 

Unitarian Association and other agents 
of the denomination.” I have thought 
much about the state of our denomina- 
tional fellowship and I promptly wrote 
down and sent to the Commission some 
of my ideas as they appear to one who 
is serving a rural church. I found that 
my view included not the village church 
alone, but the city church as well. Pres- 
ently I was invited to prepare my ob- 
servations for publication in The Chris- 
tian Register. Here then is the picture 
as it appears from Barneveld. 

The church I am serving is one of 
the smallest in our fellowship, located 
in a village of perhaps less than 350 
people, plus a surrounding farm area. 
The field is limited. I have little contact 
with the larger and more effective Uni- 
tarian groups. I know nothing of their 

_ programs of activity, except as I read 
about them. Their programs, in any 
event, would hardly be applicable here, 
for we have to improvise our interests 
as best we can with our limited facili- 
ties. The village is served by three 
Protestant churches located in the com- 

_ munity, and by one neighboring Cath- 

_ olic Church that includes Barneveld in 

its parish. Each of the clergy, except 
the Unitarian, serves two or more 
churches. 

; The spirit, character and tone of our 
_ village life are very similar to those de- 

. scribed by Granville Hicks in his recent 

book, Small Town—one difference being 
the fact that his community does not 
| ‘include a Unitarian church. Our church, 


founded in 1803, has an interesting his- 
tory. It was founded by a group of 
New Englanders together with a few 
exiles from Holland who had been com- 
pelled to leave their own country be- 
cause they had been engaged in an 
unsuccessful uprising in behalf of polit- 
ical freedom. That a liberal church 
could survive in so small a community is 
almost to be regarded as a miracle. It 
is only rarely that a liberal family moves 
to Barneveld. Unitarian young people 
for the most part seek their life work 
elsewhere, and seldom return. The 
church could not have survived without 
the support of an endowment fund and 
denominational aid. 

As minister of a village church, my 
contact with other liberal churches and 
with our general denominational activ- 
ities is slight. Nevertheless, although 
confined to a village environment, I have 
actually discovered a certain advantage 
in seeing and understanding our denom- 
inational work as a whole. I have the 
benefit of a perspective that is lacking 
where a minister finds his ‘time and 
thought engaged in the demands of a 
strong city church. That church stands 
out prominently in what constitutes his 
world. But in my world Unitarianism 
has no prominence; the church I serve 
is but one feature of a larger scene, and 
as I look beyond my world I see vast 
areas of the country where our churches 
are few and far between, and even the 
cities shrink into smaller dimensions. 
Cities look big when you see them from 
within, but they are small when you see 
them across the vast areas of the nation. 

I see our Unitarian Fellowship as a 
part of a widely extended view, and 
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with a sense of proportion that is lack- 
ing where people are gathered in great 
numbers. I find myself in fancy standing 
beside the prophet Habakkuk upon a 
tower as he made record of what he saw 
and heard from what I surmise must 
have been a village outlook—“I will 
stand upon my watch, and set me upon 
the tower, and I will look forth to see 
what he (the Lord) will speak by me, 
and what I shall answer concerning my 
complaint.” Whether or not the prophet 
belonged literally to the city or the vil- 
lage, what he left on record does suggest 
that his station was one that permitted 
him to see the world of his day with a 
wide range of vision. 

That watch-tower of Habakkuk recalls 
a personal experience when I, together 
with others all over the country in cities 
and villages alike, spent two-hour pe- 
riods during the war at observation posts 
watching for airplanes. The post I 
served was located on high ground over- 
looking the little valley where Barneveld 
is situated. Some miles to the south, 
between us and Utica, the Deerfield 
Hills can be seen. Toward the north, 
the Steuben Hills are in sight, named 
after Baron von Steuben who owned land 
in that vicinity. Several times I saw 
sunsets as brilliant as any I have ever 
witnessed. That observation post was a 
spot from which the world could be 
seen at its loveliest, but the airplanes I 
saw meant war. 

I saw more than airplanes. War 
in all its horrors stood revealed to my 
imagination if not to my actual vision. 
My mind’s eye ranged into the horizon 
and over the hills and out upon the en- 
tire world then brought close by air- 
planes and radio, so that “the kingdoms 
of the world and the glory of them”—as 
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What we face is a state of indiffer- 
ence that has dimmed the light of 
all religious interest, in which peo- 
ple have lost a positive sense of 
moral and religious conviction, due 
in part no doubt to a post-war preva- 


lence of anxiety and confusion. 


well as their infernal wreckage—stood 
revealed. Nor was it merely the pres- 
ent that stood out in the picture, but 
history with its succession of wars and 
disasters as age after age tragic em- 
pires have risen and fallen. Yet man 
has created wonderfully. Artist and 
saint have manifested beauty and char- 
acter. Prophet, poet, architect and 
scientist, teacher and social worker, Tol- 
stoi the idealist, Gandhi sacrificing for 
his beloved India, Grenfell on the 
coasts of Labrador, Schweitzer dedica- 
ting himself to music and the art of 
healing: all stood out in vivid perspec- 
tive of the past and present from that 
little village observation post. What 
other observers saw and thought I can- 
not say. I know only that as I recall 
the picture there ring in my mind the 
words— 


“Would man but wake from out his 
haunted sleep, 

Earth might be fair and all men 
glad and wise.” 


But there was something to be con- 
sidered besides that imaginary world- 
flight experienced in the loneliness of an 
observation post. There is that little vil- 
lage near at hand where I am serving a 
small liberal church and where I have 
learned much that is not to be discovered 
in larger places. I am not a stranger in 
the city and I have served city churches, 
but in the city church I was intimately 
acquainted only with my own church 
group. I had some acquaintance with 
members and ministers of other 
churches, but my associations with them 
had to be slight. I participated in the in- 
terests of social welfare organizations 
but even so the great masses of the popu- 
lation constituted an unknown world, no 
matter how much I might enter houses 
in the slums or visit rich men’s homes. 

But here in Barneveld I am in close 
contact with every group, and I have 
been in many homes. I know the Meth- 
odists and Episcopalians almost as well 
as I know the Unitarians. I number 
Catholics among my friends. I speak 
to everyone I meet, often even to the 
transient stranger whom I may not 
happen to know. I cooperate in prac- 
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tically all community activities. I seldom 
meet Unitarian ministers, but I am con- 


stantly associated with other ministers. 


Their orthodoxy and my liberalism inter- 
pose no serious barriers, for we have 
ample human interests in common. Be- 
sides, I have discovered that orthodoxy 
has become greatly liberalized, and theo- 
logical differences seem to shrink in im- 
portance. I am admitted to all inter- 
church services and meetings. If some 
old dogma appears in the ritual now and 
then, why should I be disturbed? It is 
the human values that count. 


The advantage of all this is that I 
know my community as a whole in a 
sense that is not possible in the great 
city. In my village world, all groups 
and activities are on a small scale, but 
as a whole they take on a certain big- 
ness that I have not discovered in larger 
places. This is not to say that all is ideal 
in the village life. All sorts of sins and 
shortcomings are here as in the city, only 
they are on a smaller scale. But the 
valuable advantage we have is that we 
can understand the village as we cannot 
understand the city. If we are to know 
the city in any full sense we must know 
the village. 

One movement to which I have given 
cooperation is a project that most of my 
Unitarian colleagues condemn — the 
teaching of religion on released time, 
and that within the central school build- 
ing. I had never previously had any 
experience with released time religious 
education, and when it was proposed 
here I was invited to participate, and I 
wanted to see it tried. The small rural 
churches in this area do not have ade- 
quate building equipment for teaching 
in a larger way, and the children in any 
one church are too few for satisfactory 
organization into classes. A central 
school building with its modern equip- 
ment offers the opportunity for a far 
more effective teaching of religion. A 
tie-up with the public school could be 
helpful. In any event it should be tried 
before it is condemned. The plan has 
brought all the Protestant groups to- 
gether into one group for religious. edu- 
cation, and that I maintain is a social 
gain. Even the Unitarian minister was 
invited to assist in the teaching. The 
Catholics stand apart in a teaching 
group of their own, and yet the presence 
of the Catholic priest in a Council Meet- 
ing tends to promote understanding. 
There are objections to the plan, but as 
I see it from here it is an honest at- 
tempt to solve a real problem in reli- 
gious education. Rather than condemn 
the plan untried, it is better to give it a 
sympathetic cooperation, and_ there 
again we have an added sense of com- 
munity interest. hes , 

This acquaintance with a community 


In my village world, all groups and 
‘activities are on a small scale, but as 
a whole they take on a certain big- 
ness that I have not discovered in 


larger places. 


that is small enough to be seen as a_ 
whole has helped to make me realize 
more clearly a general spiritual out- | 
look. When you are identified with a 
strong church you are apt to be carried 
away with the enthusiasm of its mem- 
bership, your estimate of the rest of the 
world is colored, somewhat distorted by 


\ that fact, and you are unduly persuaded 


that a large part of the world is coming 
your way. The probable fact is that we 
have not come close enough to the un- 
churched world to understand it. We are 
told repeatedly that millions of people 
have lost all interest in orthodoxy and 
that they are ready to flock to Unitarian 
and Universalist churches as soon as 
we can get some liberal literature into 
their hands. There are plenty of peo- 
ple who have lost interest in orthodoxy, 
and there always have been, but that 
does not mean that they are ready to 
become Unitarians. In this village com- 
munity where each of the resident minis- 
ters knows practically everybody, the 
number of people who go to any church 
is pitiably small and with few excep- 
tions the unchurched people are neither 
liberal nor orthodox. They are not evi- 
dence of an awakened liberalism as we 
sometimes claim, but they are evidence 
of a deteriorated spiritual life. What we 
face here is a state of indifference that 
has dimmed the light of all religious 
interest, in which people have lost a posi- 
tive sense of moral and religious convic- 
tion, due in part no doubt to a post-war 
prevalence of anxiety and confusion. 
This is true of the city community as well 
as the village, but those who are reli- 
giously sheltered in a strong going 
church are not so acutely aware of the 
fact. There are people who are looking 
for liberal churches, but they are not to 
be numbered by the “million.” 

Such is the background of religious 
life as we see it in a village like Barne- 
veld. I must caution the reader on two 
points. First, what I have written is the 
observation of one individual who is not 
infallible. Second, I am attempting to 
describe just one community, and what 
is true of Barneveld may not always be 
true of other rural areas. The writer 
is none the less convinced that this cross- 
section observation of a village com- 
munity does enable one to understand 
more truly the city community -where 
all the social elements are of such di- 


mension as not to be easily observed as 
a whole. With this background: and 
from this point of view—but not as a 
final judgment—a minister of a village 
church has the audacity to make some 
observations on the state of our religious 
fellowship. - 25° “4 
It may seem fantastic, but I link the 
i future of the village community with 
_ the world problem. I visualize ten thou- 
_ sand villages, and collectively they can 
become a mighty power. It is these very 
_ villages that are sending men to Con- 
gress, but they are not giving them 
adequate instruction as to what a Con- 
gressman shall stand for. Some of my 
village friends insist that we cannot 
expect an honest government in Wash- 
ington “because we can’t trust the politi- 
cians.” They invariably vote the X— 
Party ticket, and I say to them, “That 
is just because you and Tom and Dick 
, and Harry insist, election after election, 
on voting for the same politicians that 
_ you say ‘can’t be trusted!’” The vil- 
lages could rule the nation if our voters 
would do some thinking about the men 
they send to Congress. 


This is how the world looks from 
here. In spite of the limitations of a 
village environment, it is a great place 
from which to view the world and to 
follow the events that move the nations. 
The village is simply the city in small 
dimensions, and we know the city best 
when we also know the village. 

We are facing some issues that need 
clarifying if we are to advance as a 
religious movement. We need to re- 
define what we mean by a free mind. 
We are finding that we are not as free 
to think and speak as we like to say we 
are. We have been breaking into groups 
to the decided detriment of fellowship. 
The dispute between conservative and 
radical positions at the 1947 Anniversary 
Meetings brought this fact painfully 
home to us. The right to exercise free- 
dom of thinking and of utterance has 
its limitations, and our differences 
should be held in courteous restraint, as 
the Prophet Amos made clear long ago 
in the challenging question, “Can two 
walk together, except they be agreed?” 
This question might have been appro- 
priately inscribed on the walls of Ar- 
lington Street Church when the debate 
on the subject of Communism in The 
Christian Register was in _ heated 
progress. 

_ The controversy between humanism 
and theism also presents a problem. The 
Unitarian Advance has undertaken to 

_ issue a statement of faith that we could 
all accept on the principle of the “least 

- common denominator.” But that move 

pleases only those who have few positive 

convictions. No genuine humanist and 
no honest theist can respect a statement 


e e es e e e e 
The world is groping for moral guid- 
“ance which the churches should give, 
~~ but unfortunately the churches are 


sometimes shaken by that same 
hysteria! 
e e es e e e e 


that offers to each only a partial faith 
over which none of us can be enthusias- 
tic. It is far better for each of us to 
say what we honestly believe in mutual 
toleration. I confess my own faith 
frankly. I accept humanism whole- 
heartedly and theism besides. They are 
the obverse and reverse sides of the 
same coin. I seek and prize all human 
values, and I find them illumined with 
a divine light that covers them with 
beauty. 

This faith too is strengthened by what 
I see in the village perspective as I look 
from there, not to the city this time, but 
to the universe. Now the universe is 
too large for me to grasp; it overwhelms 
me and I cannot comprehend it. But I 
have a parsonage garden which I love. 
It gives exercise for the health of body 
and mind, it satisfies a craving for 
beauty and it promotes a constantly re- 
newing faith. The universe is too great 
for me to grasp, but in the garden I 
have the flowers, so small that a child 
can appreciate their beauty and become 
thrilled. I take a blossom in my hand, 
and I recognize it as God’s creation; 
into it the Universe has poured a minute 
bit of itself, and the flower is a dem- 
onstration of God’s beauty, love and 
goodness. There in the garden, I sense 
God’s presence and I see myself as His 
child. All people are His children; all 
people are my brothers and sisters. Need- 
less to say, I cannot enter into the 
quarrel between humanism and theism 
for each is a part of a great whole; 
quarreling places a curse upon both 
schools, and it does not pay. 


We are in a wave of country-wide 
hysteria, concern, fear, suspicion. Our 
churches should be alertly engaged in 
meeting that situation with a gospel of 
courageous faith and a program of self- 
sacrificing service. The world is grop- 
ing for moral guidance, which the 
churches should give, but unfortunately 
churches are sometimes shaken by that 
same hysteria! Yet they do not carry 
all the blame. Here in the village we 
know who goes to church and who does 
not, and what avails the minister’s 
bravest message if he is heard only by a 
faithful few? Some responsibility how- 
ever rests upon the faithful few; they 
should be saying to the non-church peo- 
ple, “Our minister is saying some- 


thing! Come and hear him!” This 
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is a type of missionary work that 
should not be difficult in a village where 
everybody knows everybody else. If the 
village only realized it, it could lead 
the world in religious revival, and some 
village may. But there is the skepticism 
of a man named Nathaniel who once 
questioned, “Can any good thing come 
out of Nazareth?” So there we have 
again “the heresy of rural inferiority.” 

What is needed for-city and village 
alike is a new awakening of the human 
spirit and the dedication of utterly un- 
selfish men and women to the task of 
creating a new world order, based on 
age-old ideals, applied to new and urgent 
issues—a sense of world-brotherhood, 
international good will, a universal 
resolve to serve one another as good 
neighbors in the spirit of Jesus, a 
conviction that the Cosmic Order is 
governed by intelligence and law and 
that with the terrifying responsibilities 
for atomic energy man shall prove him- 
self morally competent to control the 
power that has been so unexpectedly 
placed in his hands. But this is not 
something that can be achieved by 
merely adopting resolutions or shaping 
a program; it comes by prayer, an 
earnest search for truth and an intelli- 


‘gent commitment to a cause. 


MRS. ROOSEVELT 
(Continued from page 28) 


to do our job at home as we've never 
done it before in many long years. And 
we've got to be willing to subordinate 
these differences among us in order to 
be able to do it. We've got to be will- 
ing to sacrifice. And probably the only 
thanks we will get is that many people 
will say that we are not doing the right 
thing, that we are making many mis- 
takes. They can say so many things. 
But I think perhaps we had better forget 
about what people are going to say and 
try as hard as we are able in the way 
we think is right to keep the world at 
peace, to keep ourselves strong in every 
possible way, and not to be fooled. That 
is as important as anything else. We can 
be fooled. I think Henry Wallace is 
being fooled. I have always been very 
fond of Henry Wallace, but he never has 
had to work with the Russians, and I 
have. And I don’t feel that just “sweet- 
ness and light” by itself is going to win 
a just peace. I think we need clear 
facing of facts and holding on to our 
own ideals, and trying to bring the world 
to a sense of our strength in all ways. 
Without it I don’t see any reason why 
we should win against the other great 
power that stands out against us today. 
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SERVICE AT HOME AND ABROAD 


Dr. Hitschmanova was born in Prague, Czechoslovakia. Because of her opposition 
to Hitler, she was forced to flee her native country and take refuge in Belguim 


and later in France. 


Hunted by the Gestapo for two years, she suffered from 


hunger and misery and twice fainted on the street from starvation. She has been 
executive director of the Unitarian Service Committee of Canada since 1945, and 


recently received her Canadian citizenship. 


Canada Carries On 


by LOTTA HITSCHMANOVA 


“|. . AND I PRAY to live long enough to have my Czech boy join me here in 


Wietouianarenas: 


These lines are taken from the letter of a Canadian foster-parent, a seventy- 
five-year-old woman who shares with hundreds of her compatriots the responsibility 
of giving food, medical help and clothing to one of the 1,890 war-shocked boys and 
girls in France and Czechoslovakia, adopted under the foster-parent scheme of 
the Unitarian Service Committee of Canada. 


In the January, 1947, issue of The 
Christian Register, I told you about the » 
beginnings of this project; today it is 
known across the Dominion and sup- 
ported by scores of individuals, men’s 
and women’s organizations, churches 
and schools. 

It is easy to detect the reason for its 
success. The case-history and photo- 
graph of the sponsored child give such a 
personal touch to this kind of relief that 
many people make a special effort to 
provide the $45 which they probably 
never would care to give in the case of 
a general drive for funds. 


In most instances, once the foster- 

parents know the address of their’ 
adopted child, they dispatch to the home 
a parcel containing all those little tokens 
of friendship and affection which the 
youngster has missed all his life: hand- 
knitted garments, toys, books, candy and 
above all, a little personal note. 
_ In round figures, the Unitarian Serv- 
ice Committee of Canada sent from this 
country of twelve and a half million 
people, 357,198 pounds of goods during 
the first twenty-seven months of opera- 
tion.. These goods included concentrated 
food, new and used clothing for children 
and adults, shoes, bedding and medical 
supplies. In actual money donations, 
more than $130,000 has been raised, and 
1,890 children now possess Canadian 
foster-parents. All this has been accom- 
plished with a headquarters staff of only 
three. However, little could have been 
done without the tireless and conscien- 
tious support of those devoted Commit- 
tee members who operate the branches 
in Montreal, Ottawa, Toronto, Hamilton, 
Winnipeg and Vancouver. 

It is time-consuming but pleasant to 
knit and sew from new material, and it 
is not too difficult to collect tons of used 
clothing from friends and neighbors, but 
to sort every piece and to repair, clean 
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and often even wash the incoming gar- 
ments is an essential and arduous task. 
This, and the packing, stenciling, strap- 
ping and shipping, have been done with 
unselfish devotion by a handful of work- 
ers in every one of our six centers for 
almost the last three years. Enough good 
cannot be written or said about them. 

Since last February the work has 
slackened. This is partly due to the 
current campaign of the Canadian 
Appeal for Children, the counterpart of 
the United Nations Appeal for Children 
in the United States, and partly due to 
the concern caused by recent political 
developments in Europe. 

The Rev. Howard L. Brooks, associate 
director of the Unitarian Service Com- 
mittee at international headquarters in 
Boston, who visited Ottawa last month, 
helped to straighten out this problem 
when he told of his recent trip abroad, 
witnessing the successful continuance of 
usc projects without political inter- 
ference. “We keep out of-politics and 
our work is purely humanitarian,” he 
said. “This attitude is respected and 
trusted and governments have not inter- 
fered. However, if the day ever comes 
when a government directs our supplies 
to points other than those designated 
by us, we will take immediate action. 
Our activities would be transferred else- 
where.” These were heartening words. 

Not long ago, the Canadian govern- 
ment authorized the Unitarian Service 
Committee of Canada to extend its help 
to displaced children in Germany and 
Austria, to Austrian civilians and to 
child war-victims from all over Europe, 
going to Belgium for a rehabilitation 
period. 

After my first Canadian club speak- 
ing tour in 1946, I was afraid that the 
warmth and generosity with which I was 
met must surely be too good to last. 
However, I underestimated the kind peo- 
ple of Canada. Last autumn and this 


_ supply the flannelette. 
‘days, more than 200 requests for ma- 


spring the response during and after 
my trip was even better than before. I | 
spoke fifty-two times from September to 
December, 1947, and ninety-four times — 
during the first four months of 1948. 

Let me tell you of just a few experi- 
ences. After explaining in Toronto to 
the staff of the Ontario Women’s Insti- 
tutes the desperate need for baby cloth- | 
ing overseas, Miss Florence Eadie, in 
charge of home economics, suggested — 
that if we could supply flannelette and — 
patterns, she would ask the members of 
all Women’s Institutes in the Province © 
to make layettes as a Christmas gift to 
a shivering baby in Europe. I assured 
Miss Eadie that the Unitarian Service 
Committee of Canada would be glad to 


Within a few 


terial had reached us from all the cor- 
ners of the Province. I took on a part- 
time worker to meet all the demands and 
finally had to close the project for lack 
of funds. Those layettes were beautiful. 
Many of them had additional little things 
that warm any mother’s heart—baby 
powder, soap, pretty ribbons, a toy. 

In Winnipeg I suggested at a high- 
school meeting that each student donate 
one garment to help clothe needy boys 
and girls overseas. So much clothing 
was brought to the assembly room the 
next morning that a truck had to be 
chartered to transfer it to the Unitarian 
church hall where all the packing was 
done by our committee members. 

Challenged by my account that last 
year St. John’s High School in Winni- 
peg had adopted more children under 
our foster-parent scheme than any other 
school in Canada, Gordon Bell High 
School in that same city decided to adopt 
eighteen children in 1948. They have 
fulfilled their bargain, the boys and girls 
doing chores during the winter from 
baby-sitting to snow-shovelling in order 
to raise the pledged money. 


In Saskatoon, I had an amusing expe- 
rience at Caswell Public School. After 
hurrying through an address to catch my 
train, I found myself surrounded by au- 
tograph hunters. Time was too short to 
fulfill their requests, so I agreed to take 
away strips of paper on which to sign 
my name on the train. I sent back to 
them fifty-eight strips covered with my 
illegible signature, to be told that the 
children sold the “autographs” to raise 
funds for usc work! 

In Ottawa, youngsters in two classes 
of Hopewell Avenue Public School deci- 
ded to adopt a child. They denied them- 
selves Easter eggs and chocolate so that 
they could send sweets to the children at 
the usc home at St. Goin, France. Then 
they put aside $20 to buy tools and play 
material, hopefully suggesting to me that © 
they might all (sixty of them) accom- 
pany me on the shopping tour. Finally 


hey agreed on a compromise and ap- 
pointed a delegation of twelve for the 
__ job. It took three hours to choose every- 
_ thing. Seldom did those children enjoy 
_ themselves more, anticipating the delight 
_ their gifts would give their friends far 
away. 

_ This enthusiasm among children is 
_ heart-warming. The Unitarian Service 
q ommittee of Canada has supplied so 
. far, thousands of overseas addresses to 
children and students in Canada. If the 
~ “one world” we all desire so much is to 
_ be achieved, surely today’s children and 
_ young people must know those with 
_ whom they will share the responsibility 
_for maintaining peace in a few years 
_ from now. There is no better way of 
_ achieving this than through the creation 

of friendship and understanding. 

Not only the children however, re- 
spond generously to our appeals. The 
great bulk of donations comes from 

_ adults who often match the youngsters 
in enthusiasm. For example, last De- 


+ 
_ 


~cember I wrote a round-robin letter to 


all Canadian newspaper editors telling of 
the need in Europe and asking every 
reader to send in a one dollar bill so that 
we might fulfill our 1947 quotas for 
milk, pablum and sardines. Only some 
papers published the letter, but in a very 
few days we had received more than 
$2,500 in our office. These dollars were 
donated mostly by people in humble 
walks of life, and many of the contribu- 
tions had meant self-denial at Christmas 
time. It was just another indication of 
the great reservoir of warmth and sym- 
pathy upon which the Unitarian Service 
Committee can draw in Canada. 

As time goes on, it will no doubt be- 
come more and more difficult to trans- 
form this existing good will into con- 
crete means of relief such as food, medi- 
cines and clothing, but the Unitarian 
Service Committee of Canada is aware 
of the arduous task ahead, and pledges 
its utmost support to help those who are 
suffering overseas. 


_ Miss Jones, senior representative of the Unitarian Service Committee in Germany 
for the past year, also directed the USC home for seventy displaced children at En- 
gerode. She is a resident of Boston and taught at the Rivers School in Brookline 


before joining the USC staff in 1946. 


The Time Is the Present. .. . 


by SELMA BOWDITCH JONES 


and the cast of characters 


are the displaced children in Germany. 


They are in our language “unaccompanied,” without parents or near relatives in 
that country. These are the children who were gathered by UNRRA into homes, 
there to be temporarily cared for until their futures were determined. This tem- 


porary care already has lasted three years. 


Let a few of the large cast step for- 
ward and be presented to you here, since 
it is you who collect, clean and mend 
the old clothes we give them; it is your 
church school that donates the volley 
balls with which they play, it is your 
candle ends that will provide their only 
source of light when electricity fails, and 

it is the money donated to us from your 
church suppers that provides sorely 
needed diaper materials for the very 
youngest. 
__ Here is the first—little Danuta, from 
‘Veerssen, our Unitarian-Universalist 
_ babies’ home. In November we received 
_ her from a German Hospital, to all ap- 
a ances a seriously undernourished 
_ baby of six months, unable to sit up 
and her weight at eleven months was 
_ only eleven pounds! 
After the two-hour 
she hesitated between life and death for 
a few days, but the good care and loving 
attention of the Italian head nurse 
srought her around; she gained regu- 
irly every day in the week except when 
} nurse was. away from the home. 


drive to Veerssen 


Gaining one and one-half pounds in one 


-and one-half weeks, she soon became the 


prize exhibit of Veerssen. 

Next comes Michal of Engerode Home 
whose eighteenth birthday is just around 
the corner. Brought at twelve to labor 
on a German farm, he has a lump on his 
shoulder from a badly mended break 
suffered at his work. A year ago he was 
sitting in the back row of the second 
grade in a Polish school and thought 
hopelessly dull. He was found to be 
partially deaf with a running ear. A 
mastoid operation followed. Later, in- 
stead of returning to the primary school, 
he was placed in a vocational institution 
and for six months worked with skilled 
cobblers. After “graduation,” we were 
able to place him as apprentice to a 
cobbler in an nearby DP camp. The first 
money that he earned must have meant 
more to Michal than to many boys—but 
he brought it straight to one of the staff, 
and asked to repay small loans made to 
him during the previous two years. 

Adolph, seven, is Czech, and was the 
only non-Polish child at Engerode. His 


A 


parents both died in Germany. He came 
out of a TB hospital in the bitter cold 
of January, 1947, when a part of the 
hospital was closed for lack of fuel. 
Engerode, too, was cold, and we had not 
enough long trousers for little boys. 
Ady always had chapped knees between 
his shorts and his socks. His nose was 
always running, his eyes too bright and 
his cheeks flushed. He was intelligent 
and loving and very responsive to affec- 
tion, but he needed more personal atten- 
tion than our scanty staff could provide. 
In his despair, he was often the cause of 
tears and complaints among the chil- 
dren. 

Once after he had scratched another 
child, I brought him to my room to play 
quietly on the floor while I worked. 
Presently he was standing by my type- 
writer, asking in German, “Does it hurt 
terribly to get burned in those ovens— 
and what does dead mean?” 

Such are the children to whom we 
send our workers and our help. Exactly 
what may we expect to do for them? 

In the first place, the Control Com- 
mission of Germany (formerly British 
Military Government) provides a mini- 
mum of shelter, food and clothing for 
these homes. But the CCG in turn de- 
pends on the voluntary societies to pro- 
vide administrative personnel and sup- 
plementary supplies to bring up the 
standard of living in the children’s 
homes. The international organization, 
PCIRO (successor to UNRRA), has a 
supervisory capacity, which means that 
a PCIRO medical officer checks on nurs- 
ing care, and that a PCIRO child wel- 
fare officer is responsible for admissions, 
discharges and documentation. 

The voluntary society director, how- 
ever, has a great degree of freedom in 
the whole internal management, and 
can organize the program as she sees fit. 
It is her responsibility to provide the 
children with food and clothing and also 
to give such educational and recreational 
programs as seem suitable. One of the 
director’s most important functions is the 
least tangible. The old phrase of UNRRA 
was to “prepare them physically, emo- 
tionally, and administratively for repat- 
riation or resettlement,” and under this 
tangle of words you can detect the sug- 
gestion of our place in the picture. CCG 
undertakes the physical care by provid- 
ing the homes and the basic supplies, 
PCIRO undertakes the administrative 
responsibility of documentation. But 
how will these children be prepared 
psychologically and emotionally for life 
beyond a DP camp in Germany, if not 
by the trained foresight of the specialized 
workers whom the voluntary agencies 
alone are able to provide? 


THE TIME IS THE PRESENT! 
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Anniversary Meetings Show 
Unitarians Gaining New Strength 


Never before has the “organized body of Unitarian churches on the American conti- 
nent been so strong . .... We have great allies at home and abroad.” 


This was the statement of Dr. Frederick May Eliot in a keynote address at the opening * 


business session of the 123rd Anniversary Week as he gave the report of the President to 
the 837 accredited delegates and several hundred visitors. — 


The note of advancing and increasing 
strength sounded by the Unitarian leader 
was echoed in many reports from other Uni- 
tarian agencies. In formal declarations and 
in informal conversations, officers of the As- 
sociation and spokesmen among the 180 
ministers in attendance reported an increased 
tempo of. activities in all fields. Churches 
are gaining in membership; attendance fig- 
ures are at all-time high points; budgets are 
greatly strengthened; new churches have 
been strongly established and others are pre- 
paring to organize; book publishing of the 
denomination is represented by three times 
as many titles as a year ago, and 100 per 
cent more in dollar volume than two years 
ago; the circulation of The Register is at a 
new high level; adult education and social 
action are incomparably more significant 
than-they were last year; church schools are 
greatly increased in enrollment; the Appeal 
raised more money than ever before... . 

One of the highlights of the week was 
the reading of a letter of greetings from 
Dr. Albert Einstein, written to the American 
Unitarian Association on the occasion of the 
123rd Anniversary Week and read by Dr. 
Jacob Trapp of the Unitarian church of 
Summit (see page 19). 

Resolutions were adopted: 

@supporting the policies of the Unitarian 
Service Committee; ~~ 

@calling upon Unitarians everywhere “to 
support with their interest and their loyalty” 
Proctor Academy, 100 years old this year; 

© urging that the Board of Directors study 
a plan of travel equalization for future na- 
tional meetings’ and, if possible, institute 
such a plan; 

@calling upon member churches- and 
regional conferences and councils to “ex- 
amine the extent to which these five prin- 
ciples,” previously adopted by Committee 
A; “are now reflected in the practice and 
programs of our local churches and denomi- 
nation”; ; 

@ opposing the adoption of Universal Mili- 
tary Training; 

@supporting the work of United World 
Federalists, Inc.; 

@endorsing the organization and pur- 
poses of “Protestants and Other Americans 
United for the Separation of Church and 
State,” and urging the churches of the Asso- 
ciation and. their members “to give support 
to this movement”: 
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@accepting the principles recommended 
by the National Study Conference on the 
Church Economic Life (Pittsburgh, 1947); 

®condemning discrimination, segregation 
and quotas “in the admission policies of col- 
oe and universities on grounds of race, 
religion or national origin or ancestry”; 

_@urging Congress to pass legislation to 
admit at least 200,000 displaced persons 
within the next two years, to renew recipro- 
cal trade agreements, to accept the obliga- 
tions of membership in the International 
Trade Organization and the World Health 
Organization; 

@urging Congress to provide self-govern- 
ment for the District of Columbia; 

®urging Congress to pass legislation pro- 
viding social and economic justice for 
Japanese Americans in the U. S. and 
Canada; % 

@ pledging the Association to fight segre- 
gation and discrimination “by scheduling in 
the future its annual meetings and general 


conferences only in hotels, halls, restaurants, ' 


clubs or other places of accommodation 
which do not discriminate against guests on 
a basis of race, creed, color or national 
origin”; 

@ opposing the Mundt-Nixon Bill and di- 
recting the Association to send a representa- 
tive to Washington to go on record for the 
Association at the Senate Judiciary Commit- 
tee hearings. 

In addition, the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation became the first religious body in 
America to recognize the Republic of Israel 
by sending greetings and congratulations to 
the Central Conference of Rabbis, congratu- 
lating President Truman on his recognition 
of the new state, and accepting the respon- 
sibilities thus incurred, to be implemented 
by the. Unitarian Commission on World 
Order. 

Many outstanding speakers addressed the 
various meetings, round-tables, panels and 
special groups assembled’ during the week. 
They included Dr. James Luther .Adams, 
professor of religious ethics at Meadville 
Theological School, who gave the Anniver- 
sary Sermon on Sunday; Mrs. Harper Siblev, 
president of the United Council of Church 
Women, who addressed the Alliance: Dr. 
Tohn Haynes Holmes, who addressed the 
Unitarian Pacifist Fellowship, the Unitarian 
Fellowship for Social Justice and the Anni- 
versary Banquet; Dr. Evelyn M. Duvall, of 


the National Council on Family Relations, | 
who addressed the meeting of the Division | 
of Education; Dr. Frederick May Eliot, who— 
spoke at the education luncheon as well as 

e business ‘sessions of the May Meetings; 
Dr. Julius E. Warren, former commissioner 
of education for Massachusetts, who spoke 
at the education luncheon; Dr. Winfred 
Overholser, president of the American Psy- 
chiatric Association, superintendent of St. 
Elizabeth’s Hospital in Washington, D. C., 


- and retiring moderator of the Association, 


who presided at the business sessions and 
also addressed the Unitarian Temperance 
Society; Mrs. Sophia L. Fahs, author of 
many Beacon Press books on religious edu- 
cation; Professor Marshall E, Dimock of 
Northwe$tern University; Wendell Berge, 
former Assistant Attorney General; Dr. 
George H. Williams of Harvard Divinity 
School; Professor Alfred Church Lane; Rev. 
Charles Huntington Pennoyer; Dr. Henry J. 
Cadbury, chairman of the American Friends 
Service Committee; Dr. George D. Stoddard 
of the Executive Committee of unesco and 
moderator-elect of the American Unitarian 
Association; and others. 

The week opened with an open house and 
tea in Alliance Headquarters on Stnday 
afternoon, May 28. Later in the afternoon 
the 17th annual junior choir festival was 
held at the First Church in Boston with more 
than 500 young singers assembled from 
thirty-six churches wearing robes of et 
colors ranging from red and crimson throu 
the blues and blacks. Organization of the 
choirs was under the direction of Miss 
Frances Wood of the Division of Education 
and the choir leader was Miss Ruth E, 
Abbott. 

Sunday evening the Anniversary Sermon 
was delivered in the Arlington Street Church 
by Dr. James Luther Adams to a crowded 
= ae (see page 22). 

Monday was Alliance Day, with Mrs. 
George W. Pieksen of St. Louis presiding. 
Mrs. Harper Sibley of Rochester, president 
of the United Council of Church Women, 
was the guest speaker. She addressed the 
Alliance on the subject, “The Responsibility 
of Women in The World Today,” and 
urgently pointed out that today’s church 
women have unusual opportunities and re- 
sponsibilities, and said, “we have already 
achieved a spirit of unity and a common 
bond which relates us to one another: in 
every part of the world.” Mrs. Sibley had 
represented the United Council of Church 
Women at the United Nations Conference 
in’ San Francisco ‘while her husband: was 
one: of the consultants attached: to the 
American Delegation. ‘She has been’ speak- 
ing widely on behalf. of the United Nations 
Charter and the fulfillment of America’s 
commitments. \ as, 

At noon the Unitarian Service Committee 
luncheon was held, and evewitness reports 
from. Europe were heard from Mrs. Harry 
Hooper. of Staten Island, Herman Ebeling 
of the Service Committee staff in New York, 
Rev. John K. Findly of the Home Service 
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Soe and Rey. Howard Brooks, asso- 

‘ciate director of the USC in Boston. All 

four had recently returned from Europe— 
Mr. Brooks only a few hours before the 
_meeting. All pointed out the desperate need 
of postwar rehabilitation overseas. 

The Unitarian Pacifist Fellowship was ad- 
dressed by Dr. John Haynes Holmes in the 
afternoon. During the meeting Rev. Albert 
K. Herling of Natick proposed a resolution 

supporting the civil disobedience campaign 
against segregation in the armed forces re- 
cently proposed by A. Philip Randolph in 
his testimony before the Senate Armed 
Forces Committee. “The government of the 
United States has no moral right,” Herling 
said, “to ask or demand service in the armed 
forces, presumably in defense of democracy, 
when these same armed forces practice a 
type of racial segregation which can only be 
escribed as a victory for the Hitlerian 
philosophy.” 

In the evening the Religious Arts Guild at 
a citation dinner honored Rev. V. Ogden 
Vogt, L.H.D., D.D., “for his outstanding con- 
tribution to the field of religious arts.” Dr. 
Vogt was cited as a “creative artist and mas- 
ter craftsman in liturgics.” Dr. Vogt is 
author of Art and Religion soon tg be re- 
issued by the Beacon Press. 

The day closed with a fellowship party at 
the Boston City Club. 

Tuesday was designated as “Education 
Day,” with the chief speaker being Dr. 
Evelyn M. Duvall of the National Council 
on Family Relations, whose subject was, 
“Spiritual Values Through Family Living.” 

The annual meeting of the Unitarian 
Temperance Society was addressed by Dr. 
Winfred Overholser on the subject of 
“Alcohol and Mental Diseases.” Dr. Over- 
holser pointed out that “social pressures are 
stronger motivators of behavior than laws,” 
and therefore instead of attempting to estab- 
lish total abstinence in America—a_ goal 
which he described as unrealistic—we should 
be more interested in developing an educa- 
tional program designed to inform the public 
more fully on the subject of alcohol and its 
effect. He pointed out that today, for the 
first time, it is in some areas legally acknow]- 
edged that the alcoholic is a sick person and 
not a criminal. He urged consideration of 
the fact that despite many scare stories 
current today, the consumption of alcohol 
in America has risen very little in the last 
100 years and that in fact America has about 

one-third fewer chronic alcoholics per hun- 
dred thousand of the population than was 
the case in 1910, although he warned that 
the proportion has been rising during the 
last five years. 
_ In the afternoon a meeting of the Uni- 
tarian Fellowship of Social Justice passed a 
resolution condemning the Mundt-Nixon 
Bill, voted to withdraw from the United 
Christian Council for Democracy because of 
its alleged communist tendencies and voted 
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_ “Since we cannot make the world 
safe for its inhabitants, we must 
make the inhabitants safe for the 
_ world. All religious denominations 
together must find some common 
denominator for improving human - 
decency, —or else all perish to- 
_ gether.”—Governor Robert F. Brad- 
4 ford at the 123rd Anniversary Week 
final business session. t 
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Dr. George D. Stoddard, president of the University of Illinois and moderator-elect of the 
American Unitarian Association, is shown being renee at the Anniversary Banquet on 


Thursday night of May Meetings by Dr. Winfre 


Overholser, president of the American 


Psychiatric Association and retiring moderator of the Unitarian denomination. 


support for the proposed non-violent civil 
disobedience campaign against segregation 
in the armed forces of A. Philip RERAoIi, 
president of the Brotherhood of Sleeping- 
car Porters. 

In the evening the Channing Foundation 
of the avy held round-table discussions and 
discussed techniques of action in college 
centers; and the Unitarian Laymen’s League 
heard Wendell Berge discussing “The 
Present Threat to Our Civil Rights” in which 
he pointed out the urgency for America to 
“practice what we preach” in the matter of 
domestic civil rights. “If we do not intend 
to do so, it is quite probable,” the speaker 
said, “that the rest of the world will see 
through our pretense and reject our brand 
of democracy as sham and bypocrisyi? 

Wednesday was “Ministers’ Day.” 

The second business session of the Asso- 
ciation opened in the afternoon, when re- 
ports of tremendous significance to Uni- 
tarians everywhere were heard. ‘The treas- 
urer pointed out the extremely sound finan- 
cial basis on which the Association now 
rests; John B. Fisher, director of the United 
Unitarian Appeal, reported that more money 
had been turned in this year to the Appeal 
than ever previously; Rev. Lon Ray Call, 
minister-at-large, received a spontaneous 
and continuing ovation for his exciting re- 
port about Unitarian expansion, and was 
later singled out for particular praise in a 
subsequent business session; Merrill E. Bush 
gave the impressive report of the adult edu- 
cation and social relations department; Mel- 
vin Arnold reported for the Division of 
Publications; and Rev. Raymond B. Bragg 
spoke for the Unitarian Service Committee. 

In the evening the Ware lecture was de- 
livered in the First Church by Dr. Henry J. 
Cadbury on the subject, “Service and Fel- 
lowship.” The speaker pointed out that the 
new ideals of personal service developed by 
the Unitarian Service Committee’ and the 
Friends Service Committee “form a new 
pattern in foreign service when it crosses 
frontiers. It lacks many of the patronizing 
propagandizing features attributed to the 
older mission movements. It is the propa- 


ganda of the deed and it marks a new and 
fruitful departure in the technique of world- 
wide Christian service.” 

Thursday was “Association Day,” when 
the resolutions mentioned earlier were acted 
upon. The good humor which marked the 
business sessions, and the loyalty to basic 
Unitarian principles shown throughout, was 
noted by Miss Laura Haddock writing for 
the Christian Science Monitor: “Action by 
the 837 delegates today attending the 123rd 
annual meeting of the American Unitarian 
Association placed the denomination securely 
on a continuing path of religious liberalism 
with the doors open to all shades of convic- 
tion between theological conservatism and 
complete humanism. . .. Dr.: Winfred E, 
Overholser, moderator, who retires after the 
present meetings, handled the meeting with 
calm and tolerance.” 

The Anniversary Week banquet was held 
in the evening, terminating the Unitarian 
activities of the week. Dr. George D. Stod- 
dard made his inaugural address as modera- 
tor of the Association. Dr. Stoddard em- 
phasized the importance of the strength of 
our youth, a section of the Unitarian move- 
ment second to none in importance, he said. 
Speaking of liberal principles, he presented 
the scientist's view: “In science the first 
truth is not the best truth unless it is also 
the latest. So it must be in any church that 
carries a fresh modern appeal. . . . We are 
free in all respects but one; we are not free 
to tolerate the destruction of our freedom,” 
the new moderator affirmed. 

He was followed by Dr. John Haynes 
Holmes who spoke on “Gandhi and a Uni- 
versal Religion.” Dr. Holmes reminded his 
audience that he had been the speaker in 
Boston in 1908 when the Unitarians were 
holding May Meetings forty years ago. In 
his estimation, Gandhi was “the greatest soul 
since Jesus Christ.” He quoted an almost- 
forgotten “order of the day” from Gandhi to 
his followers during one of the famous non- 
resistance campaigns for Indian liberty: “If 
arrested, go to prison quietly; if beaten with 
rods, suffer patiently; if shot, die peace- 
fully.” 
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When the children of All Souls’ School of Religion, Washington, D. C., sent a shipment 


of school supplies, worth $500 and collected by All Souls’ Church last summer, to the 
children of a school in Hiroshima, they little expected the sort of a thank-you which they 
received. Here they are shown as they examine boxes sent to Washington by the young- 
sters in Hiroshima in gratitude for the American children’s gifts. 


Leadership Shown by Evanston Church 


Small seems to be a relative term. Napo- 
leon was small. So is the Evanston, IIl., 
Unitarian Church—it is the smallest of nine 
churches within a two-block radius of it- 
self. But its Sunday Evening Fireside 
Forum is heard all over Chicago by radio. 
. This church is credited with having stopped 
the movement in Chicago to put sectarian 
religious education into the school system. 
Its parish house, Hayford Hall, is named 
for the church member who determined 
the diameter of the earth and was deco- 
rated by learned societies all over the 
world. Hayford Hall is buzzing with ac- 
tivities every weekday. From forty to 
sixty nursery school children occupy it dur- 
ing the mornings and afternoons. Various 
liberal organizations use it in the evenings. 


In the church membership are faculty 
members and deans of two universities and 
two colleges, a large supply of authors, sci- 
entists, scholars... . 


Rev. John Nicholls Booth, the minister, 
has been heard over Mutual from coast to 
coast, and was one of the organizers of the 
three-year series, “Liberal Religion on the 
Air.” His own television program, “Look- 
ing at Life,’ made him America’s first 
clergyman to have such a radio offering 
and earned him high praise in Variety, 
where he was called a “Video find.” 

Extending the influence of his church, 
Mr. Booth undertook liberal action in his 
own person: he helped the Planned Parent- 
hood Association to set up a Marriage 
Counseling Service, headed the fact-finding 
commission in Evanston’s worst steel strike, 
and became the first Unitarian minister 
ever elected president of the Evanston 
Ministerial Association. His book, The 
Quest for Preaching Power (Macmillan) 
has had four printings and was the first 
alternate selection of the Religious Book 
Club when it was issued. Introducing Uni- 
tarianism, his basic pamphlet of which 
nearly 100,000 copies have been distributed, 
is still one of the most-often requested 
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pamphlet publications of the AUA, and his 
more recent The ABC’s of Unitarian Faith 
is currently having wide demand. 


In the last six years, the Evanston church 
has more than -quadrupled, the budget has 
tripled, the mortgage has been paid off, 
and the Sunday congregations have grown 
from a handful to an overflow crowd which 
generally requires additional chairs in the 
aisles. : 

Small is a relative term... . 


UFSJ: 218 members and friends of the 
Los Angeles branch of the Unitarian Fel- 
lowship for Social Justice, after analysis 
and discussion of the Mundt-Nixon Bill, 
unanimously voted that they condemn this 
proposed legislation in whole or in part or 
any revision, as repressive and subversive 
to historic Americanism. 


WEST COAST BOOKS: Special represen- 
tative of Beacon Press books on the West 
Coast is Mrs. F. F. Barbour, who handles 
the book stock at 2441 LeConte Ave., in 
Berkeley. Under her management, the 
West Coast Regional Office is handling 
book accounts with an ever increasing effi- 
ciency; and orders in the area placed 
through Mrs. Barbour are delivered faster 
than orders sent to Boston, owing to dis- 
tances involved. 


BOOK TRAGEDY: The library of Rev. 
George L. Parker, minister of the First Par- 
ish, Duxbury, Mass., was largely destroyed 
by fire early in the morning of May 4. 


TALBOT PEARSON: Encores on Main 
Street, a new book on the Community 
Theatre. written by Talbot Pearson, a mem- 
ber of the First Unitarian Church in Pitts- 
burgh, has just been published by the Car- 
negie Institute of Technology. It will be 
reviewed in a future issue of The Register. 


& 


CAPITAL NEWS: When All Souls’ 
Church in Washington, D. C, (Dr. A, 
Powell Davies), held the annual meeting 
recently, the activities of the organization 
were found to be so numerous that a thirty- 
page single-spaced mimeographed booklet 
was required even for purposes of outlinin 
them. The report, entitled “Unitarian Ad- 
vance in Washington, 1947-1948,” com- 
piled by Executive Director Laurence C. 
Staples, carried accounts of thé work of the 
School of Religion; the Arlington Fellow- 
ship; the Unitarian Home which was opened 
in 1940; the Overseas Relief Committee— 
which, ce other things, raised about 
$4,000 at Christmas; .the Alliance—which 
has nearly 400 members; the Laymen’s 
League—which billeted twenty-five minis- 
ters during the General Conference; the 
Business and Professional Women’s Club— 
which has grown to 150 members; the Way- 
farers Club (young folks between twenty 


. and forty); the Charmian Club (young ee 
‘ ple of senior high school age); the local 


chapter of the Unitarian Fellowship for 
Social Justice—which held nine public 
meetings during the year and spearheaded 
a special public meeting in support of Tru- 
man’s Civil Rights report; the Unitarian 
Bridge Club—fifty-one active members pro- 
moting closer friendships, and _ actively 
helping various social agencies; The Ark— 
166 members meeting as couples; the Mar 

Lillian Sight Fund committee — throug 

which 51 people have had their sight saved 
or helped; The Rainbow; the Motion Pic- 
ture Committee and many detailed financial 
reports. 


FAIRHAVEN SPEAKS: Two social action 
events in Fairhaven, Mass., aroused wide- 
spread interest lately: the first was a public 
forum over FM station wrnMr, originating 
in the parish hall of the Unitarian church, 
on the question of released time in the pub- 
lic school program for religious instruction. 
Opposing released time were Rev. Horace F. 
Westwood, minister of the church, and At- 
torney Richard Ruby; favoring it were Rev. 
Murray Sleeper of a nearby Congregational 
Church, and Attorney Cecil Whittier. An- 
other Congregational minister, - Rev. Eu- 
gene Gilmore, was the moderator. News- 
paper space was generous. 


The second event was a dramatization 
of the United Nations Security Council in 
action after six ministers of the Inter- 
church Council of Greater New Bedford, in- 
cluding Mr. Westwood, traveled to Lake 
Success to get plenty of realism and detail 
for the program by seeing the real thin 
first. When the dramatization was offere 
to the public, Mr. Westwood took the role 
of the Chinese delegate; Mrs. John Sea- 
man, a member of the Unitarian church, 
was the U. S. delegate; and Col. Quintin 
Lander, another Unitarian, represented the 
military. The public affair was preceded 
by careful study by a Unitarian commit- 
tee of the Fairhaven church which spent 
several weeks doing research work in sup- 
port of their minister’s stand in the “UN.” 
Editorially and in the news columns, this 
venture was deemed significant by the 
newspapers. 


MILESTONE: The merging of the South- 
western Unitarian Conference and the 
Southwestern Unitarian Institute | (Ard- 
more) was characterized as a milestone in 
Conference history by Rev. Robert Raible 
in his third annual report as regional di- 
rector. ; 
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NITARIAN AUTHOR: A new collection 
poems and sketches entitled The Soaring 
Flame has recently been published by Miss 
Mary O'Connor, a member of the German- 
town Unitarian Church. The book is having 
good sales, and is the author’s fourth volume. 


i a 
SUCCESS IN MARRIAGE: Recently a 
major article in the San Antonio Express 
Magazine was devoted to an_ illustrated 
article based on the Beacon Press book, 
entitled Conversations on Success in Mar- 
riage by Rev. Napoleon W. Lovely, minister 
of the San Antonio Unitarian Church. The 
lengthy article, which was accompanied by 

ee poctorraphs, not only reviewed the 

k in , but presented some of its 
dramatic sequences verbatim. The article 
occupied almost a full page in the maga- 
zine. 


BORDER TRENDS: The Southwest Area 
Office of the Unitarian Service Committee 
recently published the first issue of Border 
Trends, a four-page summary describing 
ignificant events pertaining to Anglo-Latin 
relations in Texas. Robert C. Wells is the 
Southwest Area Director. 


FAMILY PICNIC: Camp Marlyn, An- 
dover, N. H., is the site for the New Hamp- 
shire Unitarian Church Family Picnic 
which will be held on Sunday, June 13. A 
religious service is in charge of Rev. Rob- 
ert H. Holmes and Rey. Joseph H. Giunta. 
Athletic contests, stunts and group games 
will be supervised and the day will be 
climaxed by a supper in the evening. Rev. 
Robert L. Zoerheide and Rev. J. Donald 
Johnston devised a point system for the 
judging for prizes, 


INSTALLATIONS: Rev. Edward A. 
Cahill in the First Unitarian Congrega- 
tional Society of Nashua, N. H., on May 
18. . . . Rev. David Bruce Parker in the 
Bangor, Me., Unitarian Church, on _ April 
29. . . . Dr. Alexander Szent-Ivanyi in the 
First Church in Jamaica Plain, Mass. May 16. 


UNITARIANS FIRST: Jennings Perry in 
his column in PM recently made the follow- 
ing comment: “Among all the two-and- 
Seventy jarring sects of Christianity, the 
Methodists, after perhaps the Unitarians, 
are making the most durable effort to plant 
their feet where their words have been—in 
the true ain chartered by the humane and 
egalistic doctrines of Christianity.” 


SCHWEITZER COVER: The Moravian 
Church printed a two-page pre-Easter 
calendar with a cover picture of Dr. Albert 
Schweitzer praying with two African natives 
(the picture was taken for the Beacon Press 
and Life by Dr. Charles R. Joy). 


WESTON INTERVIEW: Rev. Robert T. 

Weston, minister of the First Unitarian 

Church of Louisville, was the subject of a 

ieaior interview recently which anes 

the entire space of Columnist Bill Ladd in 
Courier-Journal. 


FREE SCHOOLS: The Free Schools Com- 
mittee of Dixon, N. M., which has filed 
suit demanding the “removal of Nuns, 
Brothers and Priests from public school 
yositions” in the district court of Santa Fe 
has informed The Register that the Com- 
mittee has received letters and pepe from 
itarian churches as a result of the Free 
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on May 9, and the occasion was 


Seventy-five charter members signed the roster of the Unitarian Church of Tucson, Ariz., 
e memorab 


in two hours of ceremonies and other 


events. Organization and groundwork were at the hands of Rev. Lon Ray Call, Minister- 
at-Large. A weekly newsletter was already being produced by the time the church organ- 
ized, and a discussion group was having regular meetings with the formation of an Alli- 
ance scheduled for May 19. This picture was taken on the first day the church was for- 
mally organized with officers, by-laws and a working budget. 


ISRAEL NIGHT: What is believed to 
be the only celebration by any church in 
the world of the re-establishment of 
“Israel,” the new Jewish state in Pales- 
tine, was observed by the Flatbush Uni- 
tarian Church in New York (Rev. Karl M. 
Chworowsky) at a public meeting on May 
16. Representatives of a Catholic Church, 
Lutheran Church, Universalist Church and 
a Jewish Temple were present to help Mr. 
Chworowsky on that occasion. 


UNITEENIANS: Junior and senior high 
school members of the Waltham Unitarian 
Church banded _ together, twenty-seven 
strong, in the middle of May and voted to 
call themselves THE UNITEENIANS and 
to affiliate with the South Middlesex Fed- 


eration and with American Unitarian 
Youth, 
ACADEMICIANS: ‘The newspapers last 


month carried reports on the election of 
seventy-one new Fellows of the American 
Academy of Arts and Sciences. These in- 
cluded Frederick May Eliot, president of 
the American Unitarian Association; two 
Nobel prize winners, Enrico Fermi and 
Carl Ferdinand Cori; General Dwight D. 
Eisenhower, Paul Gray Hoffman, Alfred P. 
Sloan, Jr., and Arthur E. Murphy of Cor- 
nell, co-author of the Beacon Press book, 
Religious Liberals Reply, and author of a 
forthcoming book, Our Liberal Heritage. 


STARR KING SCHOOL: Now launching 
a new program of ministerial training as a 
result of several years of planning on the 
part of an Appraisal Committee, the Starr 
King School for the Ministry in Berkeley, 
Cal., will coordinate for each student a 
program of study which will draw on facili- 
ties offered by the University of California 
and three other theological schools accord- 
ing to the individual’s need and under the 
direction of the dean, it has been an- 
nounced. The three-year course will re- 


‘main in effect, but courses will depart 


rather widely from the traditional pre- 
scribed theological studies, and will include 
psychology, family relations, economics 
and community analysis as well as religion 
and philosophy. 


VISITOR: Among the distinguished visi- 
tors last month at international headquar- 
ters of the Unitarian Service Committee in 
Boston was Dr. Wolfgang Denk, noted 
thoracic surgeon, who is chief of the Sec- 
ond Surgical Clinic in Vienna. While in 
Boston, Dr. Denk received announcement 
of his election as rector of the University 
of Vienna. As rotating dean of the Uni- 
versity of Vienna Medical School in 1947, 
the renowned doctor, who introduced tho- 
racic surgery to Austria, was host to the 
usc medical mission to that country. His 
visit to medical centers in the United 
States was made possible by a generous 
grant from the Commonwealth Fund. 


RECENT INCREASES: Since the May issue of The Register, the following names have 
been received as having an increase in membership: 


New Members 
20 since September 


Cohasset, Mass. 


Minister 
Rev. Roscoe E. Trueblood 


Colorado Springs, Colo. 12 since September Rev. Hurley Begun 
Dallas, Texas 47 since September Rey. Robert Raible 
Dedham, Mass. 20 since September Rev. Lyman V. Rutledge 
Framingham, Mass. ~ 24 since March Rev. John O. Fisher 
New peed La. 26 since September Rey. Alfred W. Hobart 
Long Beach, California 20 since September Rey. Paul B. Henniges 
Meadville, Pa. 6 since September Rev. John W. Laws 
Miami, Florida 29 since September Rev. Joseph Barth 
Pasadena, California 39 since September Rev. Curtis Beach 
Philadelphia, Pa. 21 since September Rev. Harry B. Scholefield 


Quincy, Illinois 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Warwick, Mass. 
Westwood, Mass. 


9 at Easter 
88 since September 
12 since September 
16 at Easter 


Rev. Benjamin R, Aman 
Dr. Thaddeus B. Clark 


Rev. Richard A. Wolff 
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Associate Extension 
Director Joins Staff 


Joining the AUA headquarters staff last 
month was Munroe Husbands, Associate 
Director of the Department of Unitarian 
Extension and Church Maintenance. His 
work will be largely “organization of lay 
units in communities where there are no 
Unitarian churches but where there are 
numbers of Unitarians; to draw up rules 
for their organization; to prepare and issue 


programs and other materials suitable for 


the use of the members of such units; and 
to supervise their activities.” 


Mr. Husbands was educated at the 
University of Utah and at the Leland 
Powers School of Radio and Theatre in 
Boston. It was while he was a student in 
Boston that he began his regular attendance 
at a Unitarian church (his background was 
Mormon). He chose the Arlington Street 
Church, and became a regular usher there. 
Both he and Mrs. Husbands (she is a 
graduate of Mount Holyoke) have been 
active and successful in young people’s 
work in. Unitarian churches wherever they 
have lived. 


For the past two years, Mr. Husbands 
has conducted a high school class in the 
Needham Unitarian church,’ and acted as 
superintendent of young people’s work, 
coaching their plays and supervising them. 
Recently he was chosen as superintendent 
of the church school there. 

He has headed the Speech Departments 
at McCune School in Salt Lake City and 
the Utah State Arts Center. His experience 
has included radio writing and producing; 
and recently he did important work in the 
Navy Recruiting Service. 


LAY GROUP: The first meeting of the 
Unitarian Lay Group of Northport, Long 
Island was held in mid-winter and the 
group has been meeting every Sunday in 
the Masonic Temple. Twenty members are 
on the roll, most of whom were members 
of other Unitarian churches before moving 
to Northport. This is the first Unitarian 
lay group to be established in Suffolk Coun- 
ty, which is traditionally very orthodox. 
Frequently meetings are attended by a 
Presbyterian minister, a Jewish rabbi and a 
Catholic priest; and religious discussions 
broaden the understanding and good will 
of those who attend from the community, 
according to a report from Robert Brock- 
way, lay pastor. 


EXCHANGE OF BROTHERHOOD: Rev. 
Napoleon W. Lovely of the Unitarian 
Church of San Antonio recently exchanged 
pulpits with Rev. S. A. James of the Second 
Baptist Church, Colored, of San Antonio, 
and preached a sermon in the colored 
church to a capacity audience while the 
colored preacher faced a full-house at the 
Unitarian Church. 


BOOTH TO ORIENT: Rev. John Nich- 
olls Booth, minister of the Evanston Uni- 
tarian Church, has resigned, effective Au- 
gust 31, in order to spend the next year in 
Japan, China, Siam, India, Pakistan and 
the Near East. Although traveling at his 
own expense and on a program of his own, 
he will act as special correspondent for 
The Register and as observer for the De- 
partment of World. Churches. 
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Speakers representing six different cultural backgrounds took part in an inter-faith, inte 


race, inter-nation program with the theme, “How 


Can We Live Together?” at the Fir: 


Unitarian Church of Baltimore (Dr. Waldemar Argow) recently in an keg session spor 


sored jointly by the Young Women’s Club and the Young Men’s Club, a 
eakers were Chinese, Indian, Russian, Persiar 
e 


Matthew Lipa. The backgrounds of the s 
Hawaiian and Jewish. An audience which 1 
along with good will, service, fellowship an 


belief in one’s fellowman. 


organized b 


standing room only heard tolerance stressec 
The speakers ar 


pictured as they were photographed before the program started. 


NATICK CRUSADE: A crusade-for-chil- 
dren of which Rev. Arthur N. Moore, minis- 
ter of the Unitarian Church in South Na- 
tick, was one of the chairmen, had the dual 
purpose of aiding American Overseas Aid 
(of which the Unitarian Service Committee 
is a participating agency) and of local 
community development aimed at making 
Natick a better place for children to grow 
up. Door-to-door solicitations were made 
during May. 


CIVIL RIGHTS PANEL: A panel dis- 
cussion, “What Should Be the Southern 
Religious Liberal’s Attitude Towards Civil 
Rights?” was held at the Southern Neigh- 
bors’ Fellowship Conference in Lynchburg 
recently, with four Unitarian ministers at 
the round-table: Rev. Marvin G. Palmer- 
lee of Richmond; Rev. John H. Morgan of 
Charlotte; Rev. Malcolm R..Sutherland of 
Charlottesville; and Rev. Gilbert A. Phillips 
of Arlington, Va. The program was re- 
corded electrically by Rev. Dale DeWitt, 
Middle Atlantic States Council regional 
director. 


ATTENDANCE CHALLENGE: The Uni- 
tarian Church of Sacramento wonders 
whether any other Unitarian church in the 
denomination can equal its record showing 
that forty-two percent of the average at- 
tendance in April “consisted of people who 
were present every Sunday.” The Sacra- 
mento average attendance this year is fifty- 
eight percent above the same period for last 
year. 


ENTHUSIASM IN SOUTHWEST: Here is 
the opening paragraph of the Third Annual 
Report of Rev. Robert Raible, regional 
director for the Southwestern Unitarian 
Conference: “This has been a_ perfectly 
corking year for Unitarians in the South- 
west. Growth and enthusiasm run high. 
The report from every church is of more 
members, larger attendance, bigger budgets, 
heavier contributions to the United Uni- 
tarian Appeal. Every church in the Con- 
ference, except one, raised the minister's 
salary this year.” Later on the report points 
out that the Conference in April passed a 
motion urging the United Appeal to double 
thé quotas to be raised by the churches in 
the Conference. ihe 


‘over, there is now one less’ American 


UNITARIAN THEATER: Now finishin 
its second year, the Unitarian Experiment: 
Theater, sponsored by the First Unitaria 
Church of Wichita, Kans., has had a notabl 
success. The University of Wichita’s dré 
matic department invited the group to pre 
duce three of its original one-act plays < 
the University; the group has supplied er 
tertainment for various local cintes Th 


director is a Unitarian, Miss Mary Jan 


Woodard, who is a speech instructor at th 
University. Rev. W. Rupert Holloway, th 
minister, is himself the author of one <¢ 
their productions and teaches a class i 
creative writing in Wichita. Productio 
costs are paid for by free-will offerings. 


AURELIA REINHARDT FUND: Th 
President and Trustees of Mills College i 
Oakland, Cal. are trying to bring to con 
pletion a scholarship fund which was begu 
during her lifetime as a tribute to D 
Aurelia Henry Reinhardt, whose obituar 
appeared in the March issue of Th 
Register. “As a living tribute, it is pre 
osed to complete the Aurelia Henry Rei 
beat Scholarship Foundation, now totalin 
$90,000 to $150,000, as originally planned 
a letter from President Lynn White, J1 
states, 


ELECTIONS: According to a news ite! 
from Waltham, Mass., Mrs. Charles } 
Styron, wife of the minister of the Fir 


-Parish, Lincoln, was re-elected president | 


the League of Women Voters of Linco! 
and Mrs. Dilworth Lupton, wife of tl 
minister of the First Parish in Walthar 
has been elected president of the Leagt 
of Women Voters of that city. ee 


HAILS DECISION: The Supreme Court 
ruling that restrictive covenants are nm 
enforceable in the courts was hailed by D 
A. Powell Davies, pastor of All Souls Un 
tarian Church, ashington, D.C., as_ 
“victory for genuine democracy.” D 
Davies was quoted in the Washingtc 
Evening Star as predicting that the decisic 
will “increase the confidence of all dec 
Americans in the Supreme Court. Mor 
risy for the Communists to_ shoot at.” oy 


lean-elect of the Starr King School for the 


linistry in Berkeley, Cal., and minister of 
Iniversity Unitarian Church for the com- 
Bear is Rev. Josiah R. Bartlett. He 

succeed Rev. George F. Patterson, act- 
ug dean at the school since 1947, in June, 
949. Since 1942, Mr. Bartlett has been 
uinister of the Unitarian church in Seattle 
where, under his leadership, the youth 
nrollment grew from 25 to 250, church 
embership tripled and the budget quad- 
upled. In fact, the growth was so over- 
Biases that the old building simply 
ould not contain the congregation, and a 
ew building program is being put into 

effect. 


EV. MR. HAYWARD RESIGNS: — Rev. 
aurence Hayward has resigned as minister 
f the Newburyport Church to take effect 
ae first of November. In this connection, 
fr. Hayward closes a as ministry of forty- 
wee years with this parish. ~ 

He accepted the call to the church in 
905, immediately on leaving the Divinity 
chool. Throughout this long period, he 
as been a parish minister to the city of 
ewburyport as a whole and to a host of 
ilies in particular. Many are the people 
ithin that city who have turned to him 
x moral and spiritual help throughout the 
ears. With an unfailing devotion, he has 
rved these people with remarkable suc- 
sss. No one can ever measure the in- 
ence he personally has had upon those 
hose minister he has been. To them he 
as their minister, although they may not 
ave had an active part in the life of the 
ewburyport Unitarian Church. 


SUTHERN NEIGHBORS: The Southern 
eighbors’ Fellowship of Liberal Churches 
id the Associate Alliance held their meet- 
gs at the Lynchburg Unitarian church 
st month. Principal speakers at the con- 
rence were Dr. Hoc Westwood, Rev. 
ale DeWitt and Mr. Herman Ebeling. 
ir. R. A. Owen of Lynchburg was elected 
esident of the Fellowship. 


a» ied Gitiy loved anecdbor of th 
and ly loved member of the 
hanning Unitartan Church of Rockland, 
Dr. William A. Loud, died in April. 
See eectonny felt not only by 
wo Rent urch, but by the entire 
-and Bay Conference. - — 


own 


nm 


A much-re- 


AUY Cone Set 


“Tomorrow's Liberalism” will be the 
theme of the 1948 Convention of American 
Unitarian Youth to be held from June 26 
to July 3 on the campus of Oklahoma A & 
M College in Stillwater, Oklahoma. Rev. 
J. Raymond Cope, minister of the First 
Unitarian Church of Berkeley, Cal., has 
ap the avy invitation to be theme 
speaker, and commissions and workshops on 
allied subjects will provide opportunities 
for the auy delegates to discuss and ap- 
praise the present basis and future promise 
for “Tomorrow’s Liberalism.” 

In many ways the Stillwater avy Con- 
vention promises to be the most outstand- 
ing in avy history. It will be the first Con- 
vention to be held west of the Mississippi, 
first south of the Mason-Dixon Line, and 
first of a week in length. The Unitarians 
of the Southwestern Conference and avy 
Southwest Federation will be hosts to the 
Convention, and many of the ministers in 
the churches will attend. Rev. N. W. 
Lovely of San Antonio will lead the Crea- 
tive Religion workshop and the evening 
star-light services and, with Mrs. Lovely, 
will serve as chaperone for the Conven- 
tion. Revs. A. E. von Stilli, Robert Raible, 
Robert Sonen and G. Richard Kuch will 
also play important roles in the Conven- 
tion activities. 

“Chartered bus transportation between 
Stillwater and the Boston and Chicago 
areas has been arranged,” states Kurt Loe- 
wus, Conyention Manager, “and the pros- 
pect for a large, representative and vigor- 
ous Convention is excellent.” 

The Convention will provide the first 
large-scale opportunity for American Uni- 
tarian Youth to meet the Rev. Paul B. Hen- 
niges, new Director of avy, and the Rey. 
Clifton G. Hoffman, recently appointed Di- 
rector of Youth Education of the ava. Both 
men will take part in the opening session 


Coming to CAPE COD 


this summer? 


The Cape Cod Conference invites you to 
worship’ in one of its liberal churches. 


Services each Sunday all summer. 


SANDWICH, Federated Church (Unitarian) 

Main Street 1 a.m. 
BARNSTABLE, Unitarian Society 

Route 6 11 am. 
YARMOUTHPORT, Universalist Church 

Church Street, off Route 6, 3:30 p.m. 

BREWSTER, First Parish, Unitarian 

Route 6 11 a.m. 
CHATHAM, Universalist. Church 

Main Street 10 a.m. 
ORLEANS, Federated Church (Universalist) 

Main Street 11 «am, 
EASTHAM, Universalist Chapel 

Samoset Road 7 p.m. 
PROVINCETOWN, Universalist Church 

Commercial Street 1 a.m. 


Hotel Bellevue 
On Beacon Hill, Boston 


Next to State House 


Single Rooms with Bath, $4.00 up 


The photo shows Willard Hall on the 
campus of Oklahoma A & M College in 
Stillwater; Oklahoma, at which all dele- 
gates will be housed during the AUY Con- 
vention, June 26th to July 3rd. 


of the Convention in the main college audi- 
torium on Saturday evening, June 26th. 

Elmer W. Henderson, Executive Secre- 
tary of the Council for a Permanent FEPCc, 
and the Hon. Sarah Hughes, judge of the 
14th District Court of Texas, have been 
invited to address the Convention at spe- 
cial sessions to which the students and 
townspeople of Stillwater have been in- 
vited. 

As a demonstration of the strength of 
imagination of the Unitarian youth of the 
United States and Canada, the 1948 Con- 
vention will be the finest in years. It will 
be a meeting to merit the attention of the 
whole denomination. 

—DAVID B. PARKE. 


CHURCH FURNITURE 


Pews, Pulpits, Pulpit Chairs, Communion 
Tables, Altar Vases, Altar Crosses, Bap- 
tismal Fonts, Sunday School Furniture. 


We allow for or sell your old equipment. 


Catalog and details on request. 


J. P. REDINGTON & C0.,.20580,. obo. 


LOCAL and DISTANT 


GREATER BOSTON 
SINCE 1832 


& 


LONDON DISPATCH 


A Letter from Grosvenor Square 


I went to Grosvenor Square the evenin 
of the day of the unveiling of the Roosevelt 
statue. There was a pilgrimage, and I 
understand that every day since, hundreds 
of people have been visiting the Square to 
look at the statue. It stands in the center 
of a beautifully laid out green. (I remember 
it during the war, overgrown and cluttered 
with cars and vehicles belonging to the 
various American offices all around the 
Square.) The statue itself is, I think, 
disappointing. That is a tendency, with 
honorific sculpture. Nevertheless it will 
be a permanent mark of gratitude by the 
British people for someone they felt to be 
their friend. 


There are three statues of American 
presidents now in London. A small bronze 
one of George Washington outside the 
National Art Gallery, an unpretentious work 
but one that I like very much; a dignified 
one of Abraham Lincoln facing Westminster 
Abbey; and now a strong, but I am afraid 
an unimpressive one of Franklin Roosevelt, 
standing in a Square in which much of the 
American life in London is centered. Is 
there anything significant in the choice of 
the three men? 


Dr. Frederick May Eliot, who came to 
Britain in April especially to attend the 


_Annual Meetings of the General Assembly 


of Unitarian and Free Christian Churches, 
made a great impression on us all. Beneath 
his forthrightness and energy we felt a very 
gentle and human personality who held 
us as much by his evident warmth of heart 
as by the energizing ideas he laid before 
us. I have been attending annual meetings 
for a long time now; I do not remember 
any single person making such an impres- 
sion as he did. All the week he was mak- 
ing his influence felt, and the ideas of the 
delegates were enlarged by his own. He 
held out to us the need for closer American 
and British cooperation in our respective 
churches. He was met more than half-way, 


- for that need has been felt here in Britain, 


too. 


We are trying to think out here some 
idea of a universal Unitarian Church. We 
have not thought our way into it very far 
yet, but we are trying to see light. Practical 
closer cooperation between the Unitarians 
of America and Britain will stimulate, we 
trust, not only our thought, but yours in 
America, as well. 


Dr. Eliot spoke at many meetings; his 
energy was extraordinary, and we hope he 
got a rest when he returned to America. 
His host here in Britain was Lord Woolton. 
They are old friends. I was able to take 
him out to lunch with Sir Adrian Boult, 
and he had lunch also with his cousin, T. S. 
Eliot, the poet. 


It is hard to think within the teeming 
life of London that anything but progress 
is being made toward self-sufficiency in 
Britain. It has been a long and hard pull 
over the past three years but with the states- 
manlike American aid, we shall be able to 
stand on our feet again in a reasonable 
time. 


Human nature is a strange matter. I 
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have just read in my mind be that a 
number of dalesmen in the Lake District 


in northern England have been risking their © 


lives for fourteen days trying to dig out a 
small terrier that had got trapped in a cave. 
They have at last rescued it alive, and they 
colebeated the occasion by having a beano 
at the local pub. The dog could not be 
there because it was being nursed back to 
health by a huntsman’s wife. 

Well! Wars and rumors of wars, and 
yet men out of simple humanity will engage 
upon such a moving task as that. 


E. G. LEE 


I GO TO IOWA 


(Continued from page 30) 


Among the Unitarian young people the 
Wallace-for-President group, I am sure, 
put me down as among the unenlight- 
ened. Goodness, I did not want to 
dampen their enthusiasm. It was good 
to find a group of church young people 
so avidly for something. Still, I have 
always thought that liberal dogma was 
just as bad as orthodox dogma and 
stands just as greatly in need of chal- 
lenge. 

I am thinking, however, of the other 
church young people with whom I met. 
What is it that churches sometimes do to 
young people? Is it that the conven- 
tional church is a group rather circum- 
scribed by adults whose minds are pretty 
well set in rather specific patterns and 
who have a tendency to discourage 
mental and social and personal experi- 
mentation beyond those patterns? At 
any rate, it seemed discouragingly true. 


The next morning I had a conference 
with a young Negro member of the 
speech class who wants to go into labor 
relations work and rather looks to De- 
troit as_a field of opportunity. I con- 
gratulated him warmly for his interest 
in the labor movement, at the same time 
warning him that amid the magnitude 
and pressure of labor relations in De- 
troit, organized labor, probably more 
than in most other places, has become 
much more of a power-pressure group 
and less a crusade for economic democ- 
racy in the industrial set-up. 


The best time of all was reserved for 
the last night, a dinner meeting with the 
members of my own college fraternity 
sroup at the Alnha Tau Omega house. 
This was the end of the trail. Frankly, 
after four days of it, I felt pretty well fed 
up, and in my own fraternity group had 
a feeling of much preferring to relax. 
The boys had a heavy week-end of rush- 
ing on their hands. In a brief word at 


the dinner table I suggested that perhaps 
all of us were a bit weary and that it 
might be just as well to call it quits on 
religion. If anyone wanted to talk for 
a while, I said, I would be upstairs in 
the lounge. I guess every one of them ta 
a man came. And we threw questions 
and answers back and forth for over ar 
hour. After that I was piled into a cat 
and taken to the Congregational church 
where Religious Emphasis Week was 
brought to a close with an address by 
Dr. Thurman. 


This thing I know. I came back from 
the University of Iowa with greater con: 
fidence and greater enthusiasm than | 
have had at any time since the war. Ii 
is true that there are going to have tc 
be some changes made, as the youngsters 


' put it, and let him beware who stands 


merely to obstruct or prevent change. 
But in the colleges I know, such as the 
University of lowa, Wayne University in 
Detroit, the University of Michigan. 
there are indications that among these 
young people are many who have not 
lost hope and faith and are girding them: 
selves to build a sane and decent world. 


Church Announcements 


WASHINGTON, D. C—ALL SOULS’ 
CHURCH, 16th and Harvard Sts., Minister: 
A. Powell Davies, D.D. Sunday services: 11 a. m, 
School of Religion 9:45 a.m. Church Office open 
daily 9 a.m. to 6 p.m. Laurence C. Staples, 
Executive Director. 


BOSTON, MASS.—KING’S CHAPEL. Rev. 
Palfrey Perkins, D.D., minister. Sunday service: 
11 a.m. Mid day prayers: Tuesday and Friday. 
Chapel open daily 9 a.m. to 4 p.m. ALL ARE 
WELCOME. 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH, Arlingtor 
and Boylston Sts., Boston, Mass. Rey. Dana Me. 
Lean Greeley, Minister. Union Summer Services 
(First Church, Second Church and Arlington 
Street Church uniting) beginning June 20 and 
continuing through September 12. June 20, Rev. 
Duncan Howlett; June 27, Mr. Greeley; July 4, 
Rev. Frederick M. Eliot, D.D. A CORDIAL 
WELCOME TO ALL. 


THE UNITARIAN CHURCH OF CHARLES 
TON, S. C., 4 Archdale St. ‘fA Cathedral of 
Southern Religious Liberalism.”” Rey. Horace 
Westwood, D.D., Minister. Sunday service, 11:15 
a.m. Open daily, 9 a. m. to 5 p. m. Visit the 
historic Unitarian center of the South.- 


TUFTS COLLEGE 


School of Religion 
MEDFORD, MASS. 


Offering an historical, scientific and cultural 
approach to the study of religion and theol- 
ogy. Opportunities to combine college and 
professional courses. 


Education for Individuals 
HACKLEY SCHOOL | 


Unitarian Sponsored Since 1899 3 

A Lrserat Boarpine ScHoor : 

For Boys 10 to 18 . 

For INrorMATION WRITE TO ‘ 
MITCHELL GRATWICK, HeapMaster — 


Hacxizy Scxoot, TARRYTOWN, } a ee 


- ee ae 


THE LARGER FELLOWSHIP 


Before Becoming a Member 


“Frankly, before I am ready to join 
the Church of the Larger Fellowship, I 
feel that I would like to read somewhat 
more about the Unitarian religion, and 
would appreciate it if you would recom- 
mend a book on the Church.” The writ- 
er, C. F. D., is a thoughtful and inquir- 
ing man living in Torrington, Connecti- 
cut, who was commended to the Fellow- 
ship by a member in that state as a 
person who in mind and spirit is a true 
liberal emancipated from the bonds of 
a faith that is too small for a growing 
serviceable life. 

In our invitation to C. F. D., there 
went a selection of illuminating pam- 
phlets which he has read with cordial 
acceptance of their beliefs and great 
happiness that these things are what he 
has held for several years. In _ these 
publications our religion is declared and 
interpreted from varied approaches, and 
all of the truths are consistent with one 
another because they are fundamentals 
and they are free. 


We have the book for C. F. D.: Earl 


Morse Wilbur’s excellent short history, 
Our Unitarian Heritage. When he has 
read that he may wish to know The His- 
tory of Unitarianism, by Dr. Wilbur, 
the larger standard volume which gives 
the full background of religious liberal- 
ism and its strengthening continuity to 
this day. We commend with enthus- 
iasm also the new book by seventeen 
contemporary Unitarian ministers, en- 
titled Voices of Liberalism, which tells 
us what we are now thinking in our 
religion. 

We are glad that C. F. D. in moving 
toward fellowship with us desires to un- 
derstand some of the things which are 
new to him and which he knows will be 
true for him, as the hosts of liberated 
persons have learned for themselves 
and with the light and guidance of many 
great teachers and prophets. 

“Already your teachings have brought 
me contentment not formerly felt,” he 
says. “Never did the world need new, 
clear religious thinking as it does now. 
Surely a brighter, happier world can 


“The Memorial of Virtue is immortal! 


having 


gotten the victory, striving for undefiled rewards”’ 
SS a a a I TR NE ME 


REV. AND MRS. GEORGE GILMOUR 

Rev. George Gilmour and Mrs. Gil- 
mour were instantly killed on March 
12, when their car collided with a Sil- 
ver Meteor train. 

The Sunday before, the New York 
Tourist Society came to church to honor 
their beloved chaplain. Mr. Gilmour 
emphasized the value of elderly people 
in the life of the world, and he quoted 
several stanzas from Tennyson’s “Ulys- 
ses.” His mind was stored with noble 
passages from the world’s best prose 
and poetry. To him, it was never “too 
late to seek a newer world.” 

Both Mr. and Mrs. Gilmour had 
wished to see the church they loved, free 
from debt. They had planned with eager- 
ness for a mortgage-burning ceremony 
which was to have been held in connec- 
tion with the celebration of our twenti- 
eth anniversary on Easter Sunday night. 

More than almost any person I ever 
met, Mr. Gilmour had the power of 
making each person feel that he was of 
value. He had the most sincere friend- 
ship with all his people. Both he 
and Mrs. Gilmour brought cheer and 
courage to all of us. 

The Gilmours were known through- 


_ out the city for their interest in all good 


aa 
5 


ot 


causes and at their funeral service a 
Leader of the Friends, a Jewish Rabbi, 
ministers from one Congregational 
Church and a Presbyterian Church 
joined with our own Rev. Wilna Con- 
stable in a final tribute. 

For some years, the Veritas Society 
of our Church has been collecting funds 
for the Gilmour Scholarship. At the 
request of relatives of the Gilmours, 
friends were asked to send gifts for this 
fund in place of flowers. The response 
was generous. 

Before coming to St. Petersburg in 
1932, Mr. Gilmour had served the Den- 
ver, Colorado, Church for ten years and 
Dallas, Texas for eleven years. He was 
at the Parkside Unitarian Church in 
Buffalo, New York from 1908 - 1910. 

—D. H. FLETCHER 


The CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children 


Provides care for children with medical problems 
from 2 to 21 years of age. 
Mrs. JAMES H. PERKINS, 2nd, President 
Mrs. Prcoetheimgete™’ P. SALTONSTALL, President 

meritu 
Miss DOROTHY BARTOL, Vice President 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice President Emeritus 
PAUL C. CABOT, Treasurer 
RICHARD DAVISSON, Jr., Clerk 
Miss ELIZABETH E. BISSELL, Gen. Secretary 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


‘ 


come in the near future, and one feels 
that only a free liberal religion can 
lead to that condition.” 

We shall welcome him among us in 
our world-wide Fellowship. 

—ALBERT C. DIEFFENBACH, Minister. 


The Meadville 
Theological School 


Founded in 1844 
Federated Theological Faculty 
of the University of Chicago 
Accredited for Veterans 
under “G.I. Bill” 
Announces Six Trustee Scholarships of 

$1875.00 for three years of study. 
President: Watuace W. Rossrns 
570] WOODLAWN AVE.. CHICAGO 37 


The New Revised 
STANDARD TESTAMENT 


can be ordered from 
MASSACHUSETTS BIBLE SOCIETY 
41 Bromfield st., Boston 8, Mass. 

Will be sent immediately. In accordance 
with Bible Society Policy to provide all 
Scriptures at cost or at liberal discount, 
this Testament listed at $2.00 will be 
mailed postpaid at $1.70 


“FOLDING CHZIRS~ 


FOLDING BANQUET TABLES 
IN STEEL OR WOOD 


WRITE FOR CATALOG 


J. P. REDINGTON & CO. 
DEPT. R-10 SCRANTON 2, PENNA. | 


(OMUNE 


PULPIT- CHOIR 
CONFIRMATION 


BACHELORS 
CAPS GOWNS ano HOODS 


¢Pulpit and Choir: 
Headquarters for 
| RELIGIOUS SUPPLIES 


_ Church Furniture - Stoles 


2) Embroideries - Vestments 

re =) Hangings - Communion 
Sets - Altar Brass Goods |; 
CATALOG ON REQUEST uN 


abe cc om 


821-23 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA 7, A 


Do you really knoe what Christianity is? 


CHRISTIANITY : How 
It Came to Us; What 
It is; What It Might Be 
By CHARLES EDWARDS PARK 


Do you really know what Christianity is? 
If you think it is the supernatural plan 
of salvation of man from original sin 
through participation in the miraculous 
virtue of the blood sacrifice of Jesus 
Christ, then you do not know . . 

“Paul,” writes Dr. Park, “took his own 
exmerience of conversion and expanded 
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, not because it was the personal 
n of Jesus, not because it con- 
the teaching of Jesus. He knew 
\about the religion of Jesus and 
__\nothing about the teaching. . . 

n no intention of starting a new 


~ Do you really understand the his- 
torical process by which Christianity 
came to us, how thin the threads were 
that supported its survival in the midst 
of enemies and rivals? 


Here in this volume is a challenging 


and provocative re-examination of Chris- — 


tianity which may shock some readers 
and will certainly-delight others. It was 
written by a devout and scholarly Chris- 
tian whose dream of what Christianity 
could be (as set forth in Part III) im- 
mediately sets him on a far higher level 
than could be occupied by any scorner. 
What Dr. Park calls upon the world to 
do is to accept the teachings of Jesus— 
not the doctrines of Paul, whose theology 
‘is not in any way influenced by Jesus’ 
personal: thought and teachings. It is 
Christianity only because Christ Jesus 
plays the leading part in it. If Jesus 
could have heard it he would never have 
recognized in it the slightest kinship with 
his own religious thought.” 

In this book the reader is transported 
backwards over-the dusty centuries and 
seems to live in that time of high reli- 
gious ferment when the fate of Chris- 
tianity hung by a hair. It is a stimulat- 
ing—and enlightening—journey, full of 
high adventure. 
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“Albert Schweitzer has served the low- 
est of humanity with humility and love. 
For our time he is supremely the man of 
wisdom who is also a saint. No one is 
better qualified to speak of the revolu- 
tionary personality of Jesus than he.... 
Schweitzer, with wisdom and spiritual 
insight, as well as medical knowledge, 
analyzes Jesus’ words and acts in rela- 
tionship to the social and religious climate of his time, as 
revealed to us in the scant record of the gospels, and makes a 
convincing ease for his sanity and moral power.”—Boston 
Herald. 

“The ... book... is a minor work of a major prophet 
... . Dr, Schweitzer demolishes the published theories that 
Jesus was mentally abnormal .. . . His uses of his sources 
are a delight to follow.”—St. Louis Star-Times. 

“Schweitzer . . . once embarked on polemics, proves him- 
self a good fighter, leaving his adversaries not the slightest 
tee of backing down.”—Saturday Review of Litera- 
ture. $2. ' 
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THE RECONSTRUCTION OF HUMANITY 


By PITIRIM A. SOROKIN 


“Mr. Sorokin’s work is akin to 
that of Toynbee, Spengler, Nor- 
throp, and, possibly, Kroeber.” — 
Saturday Review of Literature. 

“In a devastating rapid-fire at- 
tack regarding current views on 
the various systems of government, 
economics, education and religion, 


Profesor Sorokin contends that none of the present 
leaders and none of their plans can ‘deliver the 
goods’ they have promised. Turning... to a posi- 
tive program, Mr. Sorokin outlines his plans for 
mobilizing the forces of ‘creative altruism’ inherent 


in every individual.”—Christian Science Monitor. 


$3. 


